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Yes, we make many things besides 
quality metal containers. One reason 
we’re able to is Continental Research. 

Highly trained men and women 
create new and better products and 
improve existing ones. For example, 
the easy-to-open Cap-Sealed can for 
beer and ale was developed by labora- 
tury research. 

Today, most of their work is for our 
fighting men. But when this war is won, 
keep your eye on Continental and on 
the Continental trademark, too. You’ll 
be seeing the Triple-C more and more 
in industry and in your home. 
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Tamper-proof cans for motor oil...And paper cups for “coolers” 


.~ 


CAN COMPANY 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts - Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Divisicx, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada « Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 





KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network. 














FRIGIDAIRE REFRIGERATION 
EQUIPMENT serves in many 
ways. Here are a few of its 
almost unlimited applications. 


Meat storage 

Milk cooling 
Vegetable storage 
Water cooling 

Sea food storage 
Industrial processing 
. Vegetable pre-cooling 
Fruit storage 


, @ a a Locker storage 
Whether it’s refrigeration for _ Chascnban 
Ice cream storage 


skyscraper or air conditioning Refrigerated trucks 


i - Dough retarding 

tor a dentist’s office Bottled beverage cooling 
Fur storage 

Beer and wine cooling 
Serum and vaccine storage 
Ice making 

Blood bank refrigeration 
Equipment testing 
Candy making 

Photo processing 
Freezing foods 

Cooling chemicals 
Poultry storage 

Oil flow testing 




















Also air conditioning for resi- 
dences, offices, hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, stores, and a wide range 
of industrial applications. 
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Get Free Conservation Booklet 
which tells how to care for and 
keep existing equipment in good 
repair until you can replace it with 
new equipment. Get free copy from 
your Frigidaire Dealer. Look under 
“Refrigeration Equipment” in 
Classified phone book. Or write 
Frigidaire,520 Amelia PAR ey 

St., Dayton 1, Ohio. In Ny 
Canada, 248 Commer. § cannes: 
cial Rd., Leaside 12, 4 4 
Ontario. * 





VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS! 





FRIGIDAIRE 


- New York’s EMPIRE STATE Building —world’s tallest in War Production Made only by 


a, structure. From ground floor to observatory, 86 floors 
above, you'll find dependable Frigidaire equipment—cool- 43 & N & R A L MOTO R s 
ing drinking water for thousands of tenants and visitors... Puacaticié Prackécts 
= reserving flowers in the flori ... providing complete 
aera. he Henke SG. «> PEERING Sn COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 
refrigeration for the meats, vegetables, fruits and dairy 
° ° BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
3 products served from the Empire State. Club kitchens. 
emi: 23° ° ° REFRIGERATORS - RANGES - WATER HEATERS 
Frigidaire has proved an exceptionally sound investment, 
° ” HOME FREEZERS - ICE CREAM CABINETS 
based on fine performance over a period of 13 years,” says 
Robert C. Brown, Vice President of Empire State, Inc. 
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Rationing. There are numerous develop- 
ments in rationing: 

New point values. Point values were as- 
signed to all cuts and kinds of meat, ex- 
cept mutton, for May, with 9914 per cent 
of the meat supply brought under ration- 
ing, as compared with 9414 per cent in 
April. Most beef and lamb values moved 
upward by a few points. Butter was left 
unchanged at 24 points, but margarine was 
increased from 8 to 12 points. Point values 
for processed vegetables remained un- 
changed except for a deep cut in canned 
snap beans, tomato catsup, chile sauce, 
tomato juice, vegetable juice combinations 
and apricots. Grape juice points were 
raised. 

Coupons validated. Five new red and 
five new blue coupons, each worth 10 
points, were made valid until August 31. 
The blue coupons were Y-2, Z-2, A-1, B-1 
and C-1. The red stamps were Q-2, R-2, 
8-2, T-2 and U-2. Old red stamps T-35, 
U-5, V-5, W-5, and X-5, and old blue 
stamps C-2, D-2, E-2, F-2, and G-2 be- 
came invalid. A new sugar stamp, Num- 
ber 36, was made valid until August 31, 
with sugar stamp 35 continuing good un- 
til June 2. 

Shoes. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion said another shoe stamp would _ be- 
come valid in August, with the exact 
coupon to be announced later. Meanwhile, 
airplane stamps 1, 2 and 3 continue good 
indefinitely. 

Clothing. The War Production Board 


authorized retail stores to ration all cloth- , 


ing and other textiles, in order to prevent 
hoarding and spread short supplies. WPB 
said sales to individuals should be limited 
to normal needs, and suggested two shirts, 
two sheets, two pairs of women’s hose, two 
pairs of shorts, two undershirts and two 
infants’ or children’s underwear garments 
as the maximum sale to a customer. 


Black markets. OPA invigorated its 
drive against black markets in meat by 
tripling its enforcement staff and enlisting 
the co-operation of Army procurement of- 
ficers, income tax officials and others. Vio- 
lators were warned they would be prose- 
cuted in both criminal and civil courts. 


War production. Munitions production 
in March exceeded the scheduled rate for 
the first time, WPB announced. The excess 
was small, less than 1 per cent, but March 
output was 7 per cent above February and 
the highest since last October. By cate- 
gories, aircraft lagged .2 per cent and com- 
munications and electronic equipment 1.2 
per cent below schedule. They were off- 
set by ammunition, 2.5 per cent above 
schedule, combat and motor vehicles, 2.6 
per cent over; guns and fire control, 2.3 per 
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cent over; ships, 1.5 per cent over, and 
other equipment and supplies, 1.2 above 
schedule. 


Casualties. Total casualties for the Army 
and Navy since Pearl Harbor were an- 
nounced as 929,373, with 829,001 reported 
by the Army and 100,372 by the Navy. 
Army losses were 166,104 killed, 507,018 
wounded, 82,671 missing and 73,208 pris- 
oners of war. A total of 268,957 of the 
wounded have returned to duty. The 
Navy’s losses were 39,078 killed, 46,631 
wounded, 10,405 missing and 4,258 pris- 
oners. 

The Army also announced the number 
of casualties, of all kinds, as of March 31, 
by combat areas: Middle East, 3,246; 
Alaska, 1,768; Caribbean, 62; China, 479; 
European, 514,865; India-Burma, 4,443; 
Mediterranean (including North Africa, 
Sicily and Italy) 167,074; Pacific Ocean 
areas, 24,943, and Southwest Pacific, in- 
cluding the Philippines, 85,163. 


Red Cross drive. The American Red 
Cross announced that the response to its 
1945 appeal for funds had broken all rec- 
ords. A total of $224,013,000 was sub- 
scribed, $24,013,000 more than the objec- 
tive. Reports indicated that 30,000,000 in- 
dividuals contributed and 4,000,000 served 
as solicitors. 


Tin scrap. WPB said the tin-scrap drive 
and tin-conservation orders must continue 
unrelaxed after the defeat of Germany be- 
cause the country’s stock pile of that metal 
has dropped to its lowest level since the 
war began. Total stocks, it said, had fallen 
from 105,000 tons in 1942 to less than 
70,000 tons at present. 


Tire prices. Retail ceiling prices for syn- 
thetic rubber passenger-car tires were low- 
ered on OPA’s order by 45 cents to $2.20 
per tire. Truck and bus-tire prices were 
reduced 714 per cent. OPA estimated the 
cuts would save tire users $23,000,000 a 
year. 


Patents. The Alien Property Custodian 
announced the publication of abstracts, or 
short descriptions, of about 45,000 patents 
and patent applications seized from enemy 
aliens and citizens of occupied countries. 
The patents are available for license to 
American businessmen. The abstracts are 
divided into two groups, one chemical and 
the other mechanical-electrical, and each 
division is broken down into smaller sec- 
tions. Businessmen may purchase them or 
obtain additional information by writing 
to the Office of Alien Property Custodian, 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 
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Get the 
tablet recipe " 
for your 
business 


CONSULT WITH YOUR DITTO 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS EXPERT 


A phone call to your local Ditto Business Systems 
specialist will make available, without obligation, the 
experience of a man who knows how Ditto will serve 
you Jest! Ditto Business Systems designers are thoroughly 
capable of creating and applying Ditto Business Systems 
to particular needs. The Ditto man in your vicinity will 
explain how Ditto can function in every phase of your 
operation— 

PRODUCTION e@ Save up to 36 hours getting orders 


into your shop! 


PURCHASING e Get raw materials into your plant 10 


days faster! 
PAYROLL e Ali records from one single writing! 
ORDER-BILLING @ Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 


we 
Write today for s.mpie 
Ditto Systems 
DITTO, Inc., 647 S. Oakley Bivd. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
Manufacturers of 
Business Machines and Supplies 
in Canada: Ditto of Canada, Lid., 
Toronto, Ont. 
* 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


budtueds Sylloted 
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‘ | ) | the cost of G-E 
lamp bulbs has 
been going down 


T may not look like it, but this is the 

picture of a research achievement. 

For many years, prices of General 
Electric lamp bulbs have been going 
down. In 1923, for example, the popular 
sixty watt size cost forty cents. Today it’s 
only a dime (plus tax). But that’s just 
half the story: 

Today’s sixty watt G-E lamp gives you 
over 50% more light for the same current, 
thanks to General Electric lamp research! 


The Constant Aim of G-E Lamp Research—To Make 
G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
STAY BRIGHTER LONGER 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10:00 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, 
Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS; “The G-E Houseparty,’’ Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m, EWT, CBS. 


While the amount 
of light they give 
has been going up... 


This is but one example of how Gen- 
eral Electric lamp research has given you 
better and better lamps at lower and lower 
prices. Other G-E lamps, both incandes- 
cent and fluorescent, coe followed the 
same pattern. 

So whenever you buy lamps for home 
or business, look for the General Electric 
monogram. It’s your assurance of the best 
lamps research can produce. Lamps that 
give you good light at low cost. 












































BUY ANOTHER BOND THIS MONTH! 
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War in Europe for most U.S. troops is as good as ended. The shooting is 
over for Americans except in South Germany, in Italy, maybe later in Norway. 

That should be ground for cheering, for a celebration. Yet it isn't. It 
is scarcely noticed. It causes no real lift of sentiment, no hat throwing. 

There is too much still unsettled for that, too many new uncertainties. 

U.S. knows that it can win a war. It isn't sure that it knows what to do 
with the war after it is won. It isn't sure that all now will be well in Europe; 
that hates will disappear, trade will revive, people will go back to work. It 
is not at all sure that the postwar world is to be a very stable place. 

A new league, now being shaped, does not remove the uncertainty. 








Actually, what really seems to count is this..... 

Josef Stalin in Moscow is testing to find how far he can go in getting new 
concessions from U.S. and Britain; is trying to figure whether there is more to 
be gained by co-operation with others than by outright nationalism. 

Winston Churchill in London is telling Stalin that he can go thus far and 
no farther in Poland, in the Balkans, in Germany, at Dardanelles; is letting it 
be known that Britain wants previous commitments fulfilled. 

Harry Truman in Washington is backing up Churchill; is letting it be known 
that U.S. expects Russia to carry out commitments made to Roosevelt; is giving 
Stalin no ground to expect that he can get a higher price now than earlier. 

Latest showdown is between the new Big Three, not between their seconds. 
It is in the three capitals, not at the meeting in San Francisco. It concerns 
very tangible issues, not just issues of theory of political science. 











Unless one side or the other finds a new face-Saving formula..... 

A new league will be wobbly before it is built. The plan to be accepted at 
San Francisco is built around a U.S.-Russian-British alliance. 

Germany, up to the Elbe River, is likely to be operated as a nation that is 
separate from the non-Russian zones; is to be oriented toward Russia. 

Poland will, in that case, become a puppet of Russia. 

Balkan nations will be oriented economically as well as politically toward 
Russia; will no longer have the ties they did have with the West. 

Russia's full-scale entry into the Japanese war will be less likely. 

China's chance to avoid civil war, with U.S. backing one side, with Russia 
backing the other side, will be diminished. That already is a big worry. 

Prospect that U.S. will approve $6,000,000,000, or any other substantial 
amount, of loans to Russia for postwar rehabilitation would be lessened. 

In fact, so much is at stake that odds are on the side of a new meeting of 
minds, on concessions by Stalin that will permit the appearance of co-operation. 
It all depends upon what the Russian leader feels will yield the biggest return, 
on his estimate of the importance of co-operation weighed against the chance to 
pick up the pieces here and there if free to act on his own after the war. 

We give you more of this whole story on page ll. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


As the wars themselves are working out..... On the European side: 

A strong last-ditch stand in South German mountains is much less likely. 

Any prolonged. German resistance in Italian mountains is improbable. 

Odds are on the side of a German surrender in Norway, in port cities of 
Europe, in Denmark, not so very long after Russians clean up in their sectors. 

Except for the Third, Seventh and Fifth U.S. armies, Europe's war is about 
over. It is over already for most of the Eighth Air Force, for other U.S. Air 
Forces. Casualties from now on should be relatively light in the U.S. sectors. 








As for the war against the Japanese..... 

Blockade, air and naval, is the prescription for months just ahead. 

Large-scale operations in China seem improbable. 

Russian entrance into this war is talked down by U.S. military men. 

Invasion of Japan itself, and a try for a decision may come in less than 
one year. Invasion is to be the objective of planners now that European war is 
about over, now that the shift from Europe to the Pacific is under way. 

Early surrender by Japan is getting less attention as a possibility. It 
still is a possibility, however, a bare possibility. If there is no surrender 
Short of a showdown, this war will run well into 1946, if not longer. 








U.S. civilians are facing a new Squeeze; are up against a new problem. 
They're faced with the fact of starvation and threatened chaos in Europe. 

Britain can't help out. Neither can Russia. France is short of food. 

So: U.S. is to be called on for help. As a result: 

Sugar rations may have to be reduced further. 

Fats and oils will continue to be in tight supply. 

Meat is unlikely to become more abundant for several;months at least. 

Europe's needs are for sugar, fats and oils, proteins. It may take a 10 per 
cent cut in the U.S. diet if those needs are to be met. The alternative will be 
to let Europe eat grain, of which there is plenty in U.S. and Canada. 

Textiles, too, will need to go to Europe in big Supply. 

World has an exaggerated idea of U.S. abundance, of U.S. diet, of the U.S. 
surplus of everything.’ There will be disappointment at the volume of food from 
U.S. even if consumers do accept lower rations, as they will need to do. 





Few 18-year-olds hereafter will see action without 6 months of training. 
Congress is determined on that point. Army promises to go along. U.S. Army was 
the only Allied army to throw 18-year-old draftees into action with 15 weeks of 
training. Others made sure that boys were at least 19 and well trained. 

Enlisted men aged 42 and over now can get an Army discharge if wanted. 
Over-age officers still must go through channels to get a release. 

Men with 4 or 5 years of service may be entitled to demobilization after 
German war ends even if lacking a combat record. Army is thinking about it. 

It's still the general idea that demobilization will be slow after German 
war; that relatively few men will get out in first months; that men in U.S. will 
move out to the Pacific unless they rate discharge on the point system. 

However, Congress is showing signs of restlessness on this whole subject; 
is beginning to think about plans to let out all fathers over a specified age. 
It is still in the think stage, but this is a hot political subject. 











Nurses’ draft appears to be buried in committee for the duration. 

Farm youths appear to be safer than ever from draft. 

Army-Navy requirements for men, now that casualties are declining, should 
Stabilize soon around 50,000 a month, against 120,000 at present. 

Draft levels may stay high to permit larger demobilization of veterans. 














See also pages 14, 22, 45. 
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For rugged, sturdy strength, you can’t beat steel. 
For ship anchors or fish hooks; for farm machinery or 
automobiles, refrigerators or stoves. Today, there are 
better steels than ever before...many of them de- 
veloped in United States Steel laboratories. After the 
war you’ ll get these better steels in scores of peace- 
time products. But be sure you look for the USS 
Label on them. It’s the mark of quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY «+ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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‘is reflected in 
PRIDE in your 
letterhead — 
paper! 


The next time you sign 
your mail, examine your 
letterhead critically. 
Does it have the look and 
feel of quality? Is it 
crisp, clean, brilliant, 
impressive, truly perma- 
nent? You will find these 
qualities in Fox River 
100% Rag Anniversary 
Bond. That's why it is so 
outstandingly superior. 

Yet this superb 100% 
rag bond paper costs only 
1/5¢ more per letter 
than 25% rag bond let- 
terheads. 

Send today for our 
FREE comparison kit. See 
at a glance why Fox River 


100% Anniversary Bond is 


so superior. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
414-D S. Appleton Ave., Appleton, Wis. 


Fox R Ve R 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT generally prohibit your 
employes from soliciting union member- 
ship and distributing union literature on 
your company’s property during nonwork- 
ing time. The U.S. Supreme Court holds 
that such company rules constitute unfair 
labor practices and violate the National 
Labor Relations Act by interfering with 
the rights of employes to organize. 


YOU CAN buy machine tools and other 
production equipment from the Govern- 
ment’s surplus supply. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. announces that this surplus 
equipment will be offered to civilian indus- 
tries at public sales. The Army and Navy 
have removed tight restrictions on such 


sales. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting 
building materials after the war in Europe 
ends. The War Production Board reports 
that some control over construction will 
be retained after VE Day, particularly m 
regard to use of Jumber. 


* 


YOU CANNOT expect to deduct with- 
out contest, for income tax purposes, 
travel expenses between your home and 
place of business. A circuit court of ap- 
peals disagrees with a recent decision of 
another circuit court and denies a State 
court judge the right to deduct travel and 
living expenses while away from home on 
court business. The new decision holds 
that home and place of business must be 
considered to be in the same general lo- 
cality. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly sign a reconversion 
wage agreement with a union, calling for 
a wage cut, without violating the Stabili- 
zation Act. A regional war labor board 
upholds one such agreement where it was 
shown that the wage cut was necessary 
to keep the employer in business. 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT refuse to reinstate a 
veteran in his old job merely because his 
political views are not in harmony with 
“some political party or creed.” In a test 


and administrative decisions: 


of this principle, a federal judge rules that 
a veteran is entitled to reinstatement 
under the Army Reserve and Retired Per- 
sonnel Service Law of 1940. Reinstate- 
ment provisions of this law are similar to 
those of the Selective Service Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain complete information 
on latest procedure in winding up termi- 
nated Army and Navy contracts from the 
revised regulations. Contracting officers 
will supply copies of these rules, known as 
Joint Army-Navy Termination Regula- 
tion Revision No. 1. Changes cover such 
points as direct Government loans to war 
contractors, settlement of subcontractors’ 
claims, removal of Government-owned 
equipment and _ cost-plus-fixed-fee  con- 
tracts. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to make an in- 
come tax deduction for obsolescence of 
a building if the life of the building has 
not “been shortened. In one ease, a cireuit 
court of appeals holds that the mere flue- 
tuation of the rental value of a building 
does not justify an allowance for obsoles- 
cence. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to manufac- 
ture replacement storage batteries under 
spot authorization procedure. WPB dis- 
continues this practice because of the 
critical lead shortage. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer of 
garments made of knit and woven wool, 
rayon and cotton, fail to comply with the 
new maximum average prices for these 
articles. Office of Price Administration 
designates the entire year of 1943 as the 
base period for fixing the average selling 
price for such garments. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly get reimbursed 
under a Government contract for increased 
production costs that result from higher 
OPA ceiling prices. The War Department 
Board of Contract Appeals overrules a 
contracting officer and grants a conitrac- 
tor’s claim for such increased costs. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in deiail. Tut Unirep Stats 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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BEHIND THE SOVIET MOVES: 
THREAT TO FUTURE RELATIONS 


U. S.-British Concern Over Stalin’s Failure to Keep Yalta Pledges 


Mr. Truman’‘s adoption 
of a firm attitude in his 
dealings with Russia 


This is the story of the maneuvers that 
preceded the meeting of the United Na- 
tions at San Francisco and of the effect of 
disagreement that quickly has cropped up 
there. It is a story of how Russia, feeling 
her new power in the world, is throwing 
her weight around in diplomacy with 
rather profound effects. 

Involved is the vital question of 
future relations between the United 
States, Great Britain and Russia. 
Those relations, in turn, will deter- 
mine the character and the chance 
of success for the world security or- 
ganization to be set up by the 
nations now meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. Issues at stake are much 
greater than whether Russia has 
three votes in the Assembly of the 
new organization or whether each 
big power holds a veto over action 
by the proposed World Security 
Council. Today’s issues relate to who 
is to run the postwar world and how 
that world is to be run. 

The story really starts at Teheran 
in December, 1943, when the Big 
Three of Roosevelt, Churchill and 
Stalin met for the first time. Most 
commitments at that meeting were 
military. Mr. Roosevelt strongly 
backed Marshal Stalin against Prime 
Minister Churchill in the Russian 
insistence upon direct invasion of Europe 
from the West and in opposition to a big 
campaign in the Balkans. The President 
thought he had won the Marshal’s confi- 
dence. A few political questions, relating 
to the Balkans and to Italy, were consid- 
ere, and a joint commission was agreed 
upon to advise on European settlements. 

It was not long before Russia and Brit- 
ain were playing power politics so en- 
thusiastically in Italy, in Poland, in Greece, 
in Yugoslavia that Mr. Roosevelt became 
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deeply disturbed. The European Advisory 
Commission that was to deal with Euro- 
pean problems proved impotent. 

Mr. Roosevelt decided on two things: 
First, that it was essential to set up formal 
machinery for world co-operation as 


speedily as possible; second, that another 
Big Three conference was necessary. Dum- 
barton Oaks designed the framework of 
the organization that San Francisco now 
is to create ahead of any peace settle- 





... the tables will be turned 


ments. A Big Three meeting was arranged 
for Yalta in February, 1945. 

At Yalta, Mr. Roosevelt agreed to 
many things that Marshal Stalin wanted 
as a price of co-operation. He recognized 
Russia’s right to a slice of prewar Poland. 
He agreed that Russia should have three 
votes in the Assembly of the new world 
organization. He accepted the big-power 
veto that Russia demanded to prevent ac- 
tion on any issue affecting one of the big 
powers or of any of its satellites. He agreed 
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that Russia should have reparations “in 
kind.” Later, he approved Russia’s use of 
German labor for reconstruction. He 
agreed that Russia should occupy Ger- 
many up to the Elbe. He avoided pressing 
Stalin on co-operation against Japan. 

In return, Marshal Stalin agreed that 
there should be a “new” Government in 
Poland, more broadly based, to be agreed 
upon by Russia-U.S.-Britain. He also 
agreed there would be consultation before 
taking action affecting other nations. 

Since Yalta, matters have gone 
from bad to worse. The Russians, 
without consultation, set up a new 
regime in Rumania. A U.S. re- 
quest to be consulted apparently is 
unanswered. All U.S.-British sug- 
gestions for broadening the base of 
the Polish Government have thus 
far been brushed aside. The subject 
of a reconstituted Government has 
not even been taken up by the inter- 
Allied commission appointed for 
that purpose, which was to have met 
in Moscow. Russia now has signed 
a treaty with the Government of 
Poland that she created. A supposed 
agreement upon Yugoslavia has not 
been fulfilled in the spirit that U.5.- 
Britain expected. 

Marshal Stalin, too, has shown 
a high degree of suspicion toward 
his allies. He recently heard of sur- 
render negotiations between Ger- 
man and U.S.-British field com- 
manders in Italy and demanded a 
voice for Russia. These were moves 
between generals in the field and came to 
nothing, and Russia was so informed. 
Marshal Stalin, after that, in sharp notes 
to President Roosevelt, as much as accused 
the U.S. of having made a deal with the 
Germans, accounting for the rapid drive of 
the American armies across Germany. 
Mr. Roosevelt finally was able to convince 
the Russian leader that this was not so. 

In Washington, before President 
Roosevelt died, decision was reached that 
the time had come for a firmer meeting of 
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minds with Marshal Stalin. President Tru- 
man readily concurred in that decision. 
This determination was based upon the 
view that, if a world organization was to 
rest upon co-operation between the three 
great world powers, then a prerequisite to 
success of that organization must be an 
ability of each of the big nations to trust 
the word and the intent of the others. 

When Russia’s Foreign Commissar V. 
M. Molotov reached Washington April 21, 
he was made aware of the new attitude of 
the United States and was asked to clarify 
Russia’s position. It was pointed out to 
him that, at Yalta, certain specified com- 
mitments were made affecting not only 
Poland, but the remainder of Europe as 
well. He was told that, unless those com- 
mitments were carried out to the letter and 
in the spirit in which they were entered, 
there could be no sound basis for agree- 
ments. He also was informed that, if 
there is to be unilateral action in the 
political field, then, of course, there can- 
not be co-operation in the economic field. 
Russia has desired to obtain a loan of 
about $6,000,000,000 in U.S. to be used 
for financing postwar purchases of needed 
industrial equipment. 

At the same time, it was made clear to 
Mr. Molotov that the U.S. is not in a 
mood to bargain over a price for Russia’s 
entry into the war against Japan. He 
learned that there is a real difference in 
military opinion on the subject of whether 
Russia’s entrance into that war would cause 
more complications than it would remove. 

Great Britain stood solidly with this 
country in demanding a clarification of 
Russia’s position. Anthony Eden, Brit- 
ain’s Foreign Secretary, had in fact been 
concerned over the possibility that Presi- 
dent Truman might concede more and not 
stand his ground. He learned otherwise. 

In Moscow, decisions now will be made 
that are to determine the course of world 
events for a long time to come. Marshal 
Stalin has been offered one more formula 
for resolving the issue that surrounds the 
composition of the Government of Po- 
land. By accepting that formula, he can 
open the way to Polish participation in 
the meeting at San Francisco. He also can 
give the appearance of co-operation, which 
may permit him to have his way in East- 
ern Europe, without fulfilling to the let- 
ter all of the Yalta commitments. 

The views among informed officials at 
San Francisco is that Russia can be ex- 
pected to make concessions only to the 
extent that other powers are capable of 
insisting upon those concessions. It also 
is the view of these officials that fulfill- 
ment of commitments made will be in the 
degree that other nations are able to in- 
sist upon that fulfillment. Marshai Stalin 
is described as one who believes that naked 
power alone carries weight in this world. 
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STETTINIUS AND MOLOTOV 
«.. issues went deeper than votes 


At the same time, he has much to gain 
from the friendship of the U.S. and Great 
Britain, which can help Russia recover from 
the devastating effects of the present war. 

Many issues now are to be determined 
by the readiness of Marshal Stalin to 
make concessions at this time and to stand 
by the concessions made. 

A world league, its shape and chance 
of success, is oné such issue. The organiza- 
tion to be set up in San Francisco rests 
upon a foundation of co-operation among 
-the big powers. Everything else is sec- 
ondary. If Russia, as one of the three big- 
gest powers, prefers to follow her own 
path instead of co-operating with others, 
or if there is real doubt about the sincerity 
of her pledges, the whole structure being 
set up at San Francisco would be shaky. 
That viewpoint accounts in large part for 
the insistence of the President that Mar- 
shal Stalin clarify his attitude at this time. 

U.S. willingness to co-operate in set- 
tling the affairs of Europe likewise is re- 
lated to the Russian attitude. Mr. Roose- 
velt, at Yalta, committed the United 
States to take a hand in treatment of the 
disputes that arise between the nations of 
Europe. The American official viewpoint 
is that it is to the interest both of Russia 
and Great Britain that the United States 
fulfill this commitment. This country’s 
willingness, however, is pictured as likely 
to be in direct relation to a conclusion 
whether the rules of the game are fair. 

Germany’s future is bound up in the 
decisions now being made. There is agree- 
ment that Germany shall give up territory 
in the East in the interests of Russia and 
Poland. The outline of a Russian zone of 
occupation in Germany also is set. Ameri- 
can officials have been disturbed, however, 


by the.fact that Russia appears 
to be determined to run her 
part of Germany like a sepa- 
rate nation, without a free flow 
of transport, of communication 
and of trade between the Rus- 
sian and other zones. Efforts 
to reach an agreement on 
these and other subjects of 
joint concern have not made 
progress to date. 

Reparations, as well as 
the question of the whole eco- 
nomic future of Germany, are 
related to the ability of U.S., 
Britain and Russia to co-op- 
erate. U.S. official attitude 
toward reparations should be 
drastic enough to satisfy Mar- 
shal Stalin. This country pro- 
poses stripping Germany down 
to a bare subsistence level, 
with no industry capable of 
being converted to war uses. 
There is no hint of a soft 
peace in the U.S. terms. 

A settlement in the Far East is direct- 
ly related to the degree of co-operation be- 
tween the present allies. The U.S. now is 
fully committed to the support of Chiang 
Kai-shek and is opposed to the giving of 
aid to the Chinese Communists unless they 
are willing to take their part in the Chiang 
Government. High officials here now are 
disturbed by critical statements that re- 
cently have come from Moscow aimed at 
Chiang and his regime. They see the pos- 
sibility that Russia will make territorial 
and other demands in Manchuria, Inner 
Mongolia and Korea that will involve a 
whole new testing of nerves and of bar- 
gaining acumen. There also is an openly 
expressed concern that, unless a basis for 
co-operation can be found between Russia 
and the U.S., the base may be laid for a 
civil war in China of large proportions and 
of great importance to the world. 

The U.S. official attitude now is that it 
has done everything in its power to reas- 
sure Marshal Stalin concerning American 
postwar intentions. 

The Russian Marshal, however, appears 
to harbor suspicions on at least two points. 
For one thing, he is suspicious over delay 
in agreeing that Russia shall have large 
loans for reconstruction after the war and 
is not satisfied that Lend-Lease cannot be 
used for this purpose. In the second place, 
he fears that, in years to come, U.S. and 
Britain may reach a basis for friendship 
with postwar Germany and form a coali- 
tion that would threaten Russia. 

Degree of success of the San Francisco 
meeting is related directly to the willing- 
ness and ability of the three big powers to 
come to a firm understanding that will 
permit co-operation. The next move in 
reaching that understanding is up to Russia. 
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MACHINERY FOR KEEPING PEACE 


How Council, Assembly and Court of League Would Function 


Grouping of nations into 
blocs as possible result 
of ‘Big Five’ veto power 


Boiled down from millions of printed 
words, the facts about the historic gather- 
ing of nations at San Francisco are these: 

Forty-six nations are in process of set- 
ting up a new world organization to take 
the place of the old League of Nations. 
The general framework of this organiza- 
tion was shaped by U.S., Britain, Russia 
and China in Washington last autumn. It 
was touched up a bit at Yalta in Febru- 
ary. It is being put into the form of a 
charter at San Francisco before ratifica- 
tion by individual nations. 


A Security Council will contain the 
select members wielding the power. The 
five permanent members are to be U.S., 
Britain, Russia, France and China. There 
will be six other rotating members elected 
by the Assembly of the new league for 
two-year terms. The Security Council will 
try to settle disputes that arise, using per- 
suasion where possible, using economic or 
military force where necessary. Each one 
of the five permanent members, however, 
is to hold a veto over any action that the 
Council may propose to take against that 
member or against a friend of that mem- 
ber. This power of veto raises a question in 
the minds of many nations concerning the 
effectiveness of the new league when a 
showdown comes, as some day it will. The 
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SECURITY PLAN AND EDUCATOR MacLEISH 
Power for big nations .. ..a forum for others 


Membership in the new league will be 
open to each of the 46 nations at San Fran- 
cisco. A forty-seventh, Poland, was absent 
from the meeting as it opened, because the 
United States, Great Britain and Russia 
could not yet agree upon a representative 
government for that nation. Absent 
through lack of invitation were Germany 
and Japan, plus their satellites, as well as 
teutral nations. Argentina may be ad- 
mitted to the Conference before it is ended. 
later, when the organization is set up, 
other neutrals probably will be allowed to 
join. Eventually, even Germany and Japan 
may be permitted to earn membership. 
Membership, really, is to be of two kinds. 
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tendency may be for small nations to cud- 
dle up to a big-power friend for protection, 
leading thereby to blocs, or regional groups 
dominated by a big power. 

An Assembly will provide a forum for 
the smaller nations of the world. This Gen- 
eral Assembly of nations will meet once or 
twice a year, probably at a different place 
each time. The Assembly can elect the six 
nonpermanent members of the Security 
Council, and it can discuss the world’s 
troubles, but it will lack power to do more 
than that, unless the nations at San Fran- 
cisco change the plan. Smaller nations may 
win the right to require the Security Coun- 
cil to consider problems in which the As- 


sembly is interested. Despite lack of power 
in this part of the league, Russia has de- 
manded three Assembly seats, and the 
U.S. and Britain are backing that demand. 

A world police force is not to be pro- 
vided to enforce Security Council decisions. 
Instead, each member nation is to provide 
definite branches of armed forces to be 
available for use in case of need. It is when 
Congress passes on the question of assign- 
ment of U.S. forces for use by a world or- 
ganization that the question of limitations 
upon that use will arise. A military staff 
committee, comparable to the present U. S.- 
British Combined Chiefs of Staff, will plan 
the use of the league’s military power. 

A World Court is planned as part of the 
new world machinery. There was no pro- 
vision for a Court in the original draft of 
the league plan, but Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.) , of Michigan, and other U.S. dele- 
gates have insisted that there must be more 
emphasis upon justice and less upon force 
in international affairs. President Truman, 
too, is interested in the idea of reviving in- 
ternational law and a Court to apply that 
law. A proposed statute for the Court, 
based upon the old Permanent Court of 
International Justice at The Hague, al- 
ready has been drafted and probably will 
be acted upon at San Francisco. 

That, briefly, is the plan shaping at San 
Francisco. There probably will be a provi- 
sion added to govern the handling of areas 
mandated to major nations after the last 
war and of trusteeships to be created for 
handling colonial territory involved in ad- 
justments after this war. A provision also 
may be inserted in the general plan to per- 
mit amendment to it every seven years. 

Terms of peace are not to be considered 
at the meeting now under way. In fact, 
there is no positive insurance that the 
new league will be entrusted with the task 
of enforcing all of those terms, once they 
are fixed. There is uncertainty concerning 
when a general peace conference will be 
called, if there is such a conference. Many 
settlements are being worked out by the 
leaders of the major allies. Others, such as 
exact boundaries, divisions of territory, dis- 
tribution of colonies, character of repara- 
tions, will have to be worked out by later 
meetings or by special commissions. 

Once the organization is = up, there is 
near certainty that the U.S. Senate will 
accept its terms and ae the United 
States in membership. Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Assistant Secretary of State, is di- 
recting the campaign of education that is 
building U.S. sentiment for acceptance. 
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OUR CLEANUP IN THE REICH: 
PROBLEMS OF OCCUPATION 


Subduing Nazi Guerrilla Bands in Southern Germany as Next Task 


Difficulties of combating 
starvation and disease 
in the American zone 


The European war, as an organized 
struggle, now is ending. The job of mili- 
tary occupation and rule of Southern Ger- 
many suddenly is being thrust upon the 
United States. 

Officials getting their first look in six 
years at the inside of Germany are alarmed 
by the size and difficulties of the job they 
see just ahead. Even the basic nature of 
the job is not fixed or definite, but is being 
changed from hour to hour by the progres- 
sive collapse of the German armies. 

The fighting side of the U.S. task is 
being eased by decisive victories over the 
Wehrmacht. The firm junction of the 
Western Allies with the Russians has 
trapped the bulk of the German Army and 
prevented any orderly retreat into the 
U.S. occupation zone in> Southern Ger- 
many. The victories in Italy have fore- 
stalled orderly retreat into that zone from 
the south. 

Meanwhile, the swift thrusts of Amefi- 
cans and French into Bavaria have wiped 
out more enemy troops and have cut down 
the Nazis’ southern redoubt to a narrow 
belt of Alpine peaks and gorges. Thus, the 
chances that American occupation will not 
develop into a long fight against formida- 
ble enemy forces in Southern Germany 
are improving. 

The occupation side of the job, how- 
ever, bristles with trouble. The very swift- 
ness of the Allied armies has caught offi- 
cials with occupation plans unmade, and 
with Allied disputes as to certain points 
unsettled. 

Limits of the advances py the respec- 
tive Allies and even the boundaries of 
continuing occupation are not fully de- 
cided. On the edge of the Russian zone in 
Northeastern Germany, the Soviets seem 
to have asked for an American retreat 
from captured areas around Leipzig. The 
French announced a demand for a wide 
slice of the Reich, stretching from Switz- 
erland to the northern plain of Germany. 
That would cut chunks out of the Ameri- 
can zone in the South and the British zone 
in Northwestern Germany. Czechoslovakia, 
temporarily, is in the Russian zone, but 
just how the occupation problems of Aus- 
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tria will be met evidently is undecided. 

Such difficulties disclose that the Allies 
have been caught off guard by the quick 
transition from war to occupation. The 
real story of the troubles involved for the 
United States is just coming out as Ameri- 
can troops push deeper into Southern 
Germany. 

The U.S. zone, shown on the accom- 
panying map, was accepted by this coun- 
try under protest, in the first place. The 
region is poor in resources and produc- 
tion, in comparison with the regions going 
to Russia and Britain. The zone, as orig- 
inally planned, includes Bavaria and Wurt- 
temberg and parts of Baden and Hesse. 
It covers 40,000 square miles, about the 
area of Ohio. A closer look will show why 
U_S. officials had misgivings about occupa- 
tion, 

Probably 25,000,000 persons now are 
packed into the U.S. zone. This big num- 
ber typifies the changes that have come 
over what once was one of the pleas- 
ant spots of Europe. In peacetime, the 
population was only 16,000,000. Then, the 
Bavarians were easygoing and friendly, as 
compared with the militaristic Northern 
Germans. 
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BERCHTESGADEN 
e «no long fight to develop 


Now, the region swarms with the flotsam 
and jetsam of the peoples of Europe. War. 
time dispersal of industry gave one boost 
to the population. Fugitives flocked in 
from the bombed cities of the North. Late. 
ly, new waves of refugees have come in 
ahead of the Allied armies. More are ex. 
pected as the Russians reach German set- 
tlements in the Sudetenland and in Aus- 
tria. 

To this polyglot population are added 
probably 2,000,000 war prisoners and en- 
slaved workers of Poland, Russia, France 
and other countries. The Germans, with 
intent to impede and delay, now have 
turned loose these prisoners by the thou- 
sands on the roads, in the paths of the ad- 
vancing Allied armies. Here are glimpses 
of some of the human phases of the occu- 
pation job: 

As to food. Allied officials now admit 
openly the prospect of widespread starva- 
tion. Southern Germany produces potatoes, 
grains, sugar, vegetables and livestock. It 
has flour mills, sugar mills and many brew- 
eres. 

But Germany, as a whole, does not pro- 
duce enough food to feed her ewn people. 
Her food stocks right now are 60 to 90 days 
from exhaustion and are being used up 
rapidly. And Southern Germany ranks far 
below the Northeastern zone of Russian 
occupation in food production. Even with 
tight controls, food production in the 
American area is expected to be at least 
one third under health requirements. Al 
ready, the German civilian population 
food ration has been cut to 1,250 calo- 
ries daily, while freed prisoners get 2,000 
calories. 

As to resources and industry. In these, 
Southern Germany ranks far below the 
regions occupied by the Russians and the 
British. It has textile mills, lumber mills, 
furniture factories, shoe factories. Besides 
war goods, it produces light machinery, 
precision instruments, machine _ tools, 
medicines. On the surface, it would seem 
that many goods needed by consumers 
could be turned out there. But the coal 
output of Southern Germany is far from 
sufficient to meet the needs of the fac- 
tories. Little iron or other metal is pr 
duced. Bombing, while causing less than 
the 50 per cent destruction of industry 
that is considered average for Germaly 
as a whole, has done great damage it 
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Regensburg, Munich and_ several other 
cities. 

As to health. All the diseases of malnu- 
trition are rampant. The tuberculosis rate, 
as at the end of the first World War, is 
high and rising. There is much diphtheria 
and considerable typhus. No one in Ger- 
many looked out for the health of the en- 
slaved workers. Housing conditions are 
bad. Bombed-out families from other parts 
of Germany have crowded in with people 
who in turn have been bombed or shelled 
out of their homes in Southern Germany. 

All in all, these conditions combine to 
create a task of military rule that is far 
more difficult than the occupation job that 
Was assigned to the United States after the 
first World War. 

Guerrilla warfare. Tough as the pres- 
ent job is, there still are signs that surviving 
never-say-die Nazi leaders are preparing to 
make it tougher by fighting on at the head 
of small but dangerous bands of SS troops 
and Gestapo members. The map shows the 
redoubt, or citadel, into which those fa- 
natical Nazis are reported fleeing. Although 
it has shrunk in size to a fraction of the 
defense area that originally was planned to 
include most of Southern Germany, the 
ruggedness of the smaller region makes it 
an effective battlefield for guerrilla war- 
fare. 

This last defense area reaches from Lake 
Constance across more than 200 miles of 
mountains and chasms into Austria, be- 
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yond the Hitler retreat at Berchtesgaden, 
which has just been bombed. In that Al- 
pine wilderness, a few thousands of de- 
termined men could fight off or elude 
sizable armies for months, if not years. 

American occupation officials now are 
face to face with this possibility of guer- 
rilla warfare as one of their gravest prob- 
lems. It is important because, if disease 
and hunger and suffering continue ram- 
pant in the occupation zone in spite of 
American efforts, then the guerrilla lead- 
ers will treat Southern Germany as a hot- 
bed in which their agents can sow seeds 
of anarchy and chaos and, ultimately, of 
World War III. 

Handling the occupation job, there- 
fore, takes top place on the list of this 
country’s responsibilities in postwar Eu- 
rope. Officials acknowledge that the best 
that can be done will not be good enough 
to solve all the problems. Nevertheless, 
several definite possibilities of bringing big 
improvement in the months ahead are re- 
garded as open. Among them: 

Co-operation of the Germans, if it is 
forthcoming, will help greatly. Officials 
say that general acceptance of defeat 
should be followed by active aid in clean- 
ing out the guerrillas and underground op- 
erators, who are considered to be, in fact, 
the worst enemies of the German people. 

Getting a big crop planted speedily 
offers one big opportunity of staving off 
starvation for many people. The Germans 


are fortunate in that their defeat has come 
before the season is too far advanced to 
permit heavy spring plantings. For the first 
time since 1939, Europe will have a chance 
to plant this spring without widespread 
interference from armies. The United 
States Army of Occupation may be ex- 
pected to see that this job is done in 
Southern Germany. 

Co-operation with Allies in moving 
supplies between the different occupation 
zones also will be necessary if great scarci- 
ties of food and other necessities in the 
American zone are to be averted. So far, 
there is no assurance that the U.S. can 
count on consent of the Russians for the 
shipment of food from the heavy-produc- 
tion areas in their zone into Southern 
Germany. Even assurances for return of 
boxcars sent from the American zone into 
the Russian zone for supplies thus far is 
lacking. A remedy is needed for that situ- 
ation. 

Supplies from the United States will 
be of large ultimate assistance, and Ameri- 
can consumers are warned that they must 
share coal, textiles and trucks with Europe. 
But, until Japan is defeated, the amount 
of shipping available to Europe will be 
limited. Also, first help will go not to 
Germany, but to the distressed areas of 
the liberated countries. So only limited aid 
can be expected from America. 

Thus, victory is not ending the prob- 
lems of the U.S. in Europe, 
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FATE OF WAR CRIMINALS 


List of Atrocities and Names of Accused Ready for Punitive Action 


Allied determination that 
the guilty will not escape 
as after first World War 


German officials, high and low, now 
have been proved guilty of appalling war 
crimes. Allied armies are gathering direct 
evidence and making arrests as they ad- 
vance through the Reich. Reliable Amer- 
ican press correspondents have seen the 
evidence and talked with liberated prison- 
ers of war. Their dispatches have shocked 
the nation. Once skeptical of tales of 
bru- 


Nazi mass.murders and other cold 
talities, the public now is convinced. It is 





See 


acutely aware that American soldiers have 
been among the Nazi atrocity victims. 

Consequently, many Americans are ask- 
ing about punishment of the guilty, and, 
as the war in Germany nears its end, that 
question grows more and more urgent. 
They want to know, too, whether Hitler 
and other ranking Nazis are to suffer along 
with the lesser officials directly involved in 
the outrages. The public is aware that 
there has been much talk on the subject, 
but is uncertain as to just what is planned. 

The answer is that much is planned. 
The United States, Britain and Russia are 
committed to punishment for the crimi- 
nals, both big and little. President Truman 
has reaffirmed that assurance. To carry 
the commitment into action: 
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VICTIMS OF NAZI BRUTALITY 


. certain punishment for outrages 


War Crimes Commission. A United 
Nations War Crimes Commission has been 
compiling evidence of atrocities and listing 
the names of the guilty for more than a 
year. The information is furnished to it by 
the governments of the countries in which 
the crimes occurred. The list of accused 
criminals is long. The first name on the 
roster is that of Adolf Hitler. Otherwise, 
the list is highly secret. The Commission 
also has submitted a secret series of recom- 
mendations on methods of trial and pun- 
ishment. The Army, in addition, is sup- 
plementing the work of the Commission. 

Army checkup. The Army maintains 
a War Crimes Office which also has been 


gathering evidence and listing names. It 
has a huge volume of such evidence, in- 
cluding the affidavits of victims and eye- 


witnesses, gathered in Germany and taken 
from witnesses brought to Washington. It 


is interested primarily in evidence that can 
be presented in court, concerning particu- 
larly atrocities against Army men. The War 
Crimes Office works in close co-operation 
with the Navy and State Department. 


Now, as to trial and punishment. 

Courts. Nazis accused of crimes in oc- 
cupied countries are to be returned to the 
scene of their guilt for punishment under 
local Jaws. Thus, a German charged with 
an atrocity in Belgium is to be turned 
over to the Belgian Government for what- 


ever action it wishes to take. This much 





has been agreed upon, but it leaves un- 
answered the plan of procedure against 
perpetrators of outrages in Germany itself, 
There is much secrecy on this point, but 
one strongly recommended solution is es- 
tablishment of military courts. Such tribu- 
nals have broad powers and could accom- 
plish much during the period of occupation, 

Great Britain, Russia and France, which 
also are to occupy portions of Germany, 
are working out their own methods. Rus. 
sia wants big battalions of forced German 
labor to repair its devastated areas and it 
is suggested that they be recruited from 
members of the Nazi Party. France and 
Belgium also want forced laborers. 

The top war criminals, Hitler, Musso- 
lini and other leaders, are placed in a 
category by themselves. 

“Major criminals.“ The Moscow Con- 
ference decided that the Allied govern- 
ments would consult later and decide the 
fate of “major criminals” whose offenses 
have no particular geographical localiza- 
tion. There already has been much con- 
troversy, legalistic quibbling and_ search 
for precedents. In the end, it is expected 
that an international tribunal will be set 
up. But, where Hitler and his group are 
concerned, the first problem is to nab them. 

Loopholes. This may not prove easy. 
There always is the possibility of escape to 
a neutral country. The U.S. has asked the 
European neutrals for assurances that war 
criminals will not be admitted. The replies, 
although generally favorable, were off- 
cially termed “unsatisfactory.” But there 
is encouragement in the fact that the Swiss 
turned Marshal Petain, head of the Viehy 
Government, over to France for trial on 
charges of treason. In Washington, some 
urge that the Army simply use force to 
nab criminals who escape from Germany. 

Japanese criminals are to be punished 
if they can be apprehended. The gathering 
of evidence and listing of names have 
gone on in the Pacific, too. Admiral Hal- 
sey is demanding drastic retaliations for 
Japanese barbarities. 

First World War lessons. In all their 
preparations, officials are mindful that, 
despite much talk of ptinishing criminals 
of the first World War, practically no ac- 
tion was taken. The Kaiser slipped into 
Holland and the Dutch refused to extra- 
dite him. In the end, a few minor figures 
were given short prison terms by German 
courts. With aid of their German jailors, 
most of these men quickly escaped. 

Obviously, it is to be very different 
this time. 
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.-- aS for tires ~ 
General's difference in Quality 
is proved by Longer Mileage 


Far from “all alike”. . . tires today, more than 
ever, are being judged in comparison with the 
extra mileage delivered by General Tires. 


To car owners, General’s marked difference 
in mileage means not only long, dependable 
service and greater 
safety ... but it is tangi- 
ble evidence that they 
have bought the best. 


Now, as for 30 years, 
you can put your trust 
in General . . . the tire 
that lives up to its repu- 
tation for Top-Quality. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
— FOR KEEPS 








Just alike?...No! The difference | 
in Quality lies under the sparkle 
















PRECISION MEANS SUCCESS 


In whatever they do—strafe, reconnoiter, dog-fight or bomb—fighter pilots must 
have pin-point precision for success. * It’s that way, too, with thie 
more-than-65,000 Allison engines which power their swift, 

high fighting planes. For it is precision in 

working with metals which gives Allison 

engines their great power, their 

smoothness, their low weight, 

their economy with fuel and their 

long range. * These qualities 

will be equally important in the 

planes you will enjoy in the 

future. * They are qualities 

born of the precision which 

will mark any product that 

ever bears the name 


Allison. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG \ 


} 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS / 


POWERED BY ALLISON 


P-38—Lightning 
P-39—Atracobra 
P-4o—Warhawk 

A-36 and P-51A— Mustang 
P-63-—Kingcobra 

More than 65,000 Allison engines 
have been built for the above planes 
of the U. S. Army Air Forces. 


LIQUID=COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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BASES THE U.S. WANTS: 
BUILDING SECURITY IN PACIFIC 


Trusteeship of Islands, Rather Than Ownership, as American Plan 


Government efforts to 
avoid action that might 
lead to general land grab 


Island groups in the Pacific, held by 
Japan before this war, are to come under 
control of the United States after the war. 
There is agreement now on that point. 

This agreement was reached at a con- 
ference between President Truman, Secre- 
tary of War Stimson and Secretary of the 
Navy Forrestal. The only remaining ques- 
tion is the exact form that U.S. control 
will take. This country takes the position 
that strategic areas should be regarded sep- 
arately from colonial areas, and should be 
under general supervision of the Security 
Council rather than the Assembly in any 
postwar organization. Terms of U.S. con- 
trol almost surely will impose no restriction 
and no time limit on use of the islands for 
military purposes. 

The issue of who gets what Pacific is- 
lands is one that has concerned the high- 
est military and civilian officials of this 
and other governments. That issue is only 
part of the broader one of postwar con- 
trols over colonial areas and over the dis- 
position of Italian colonies. It also is relat- 
ed to the question of American access to 
bases at Dakar, on the West Coast of 
Africa, and in French Indo-China. This 
whole problem is to be discussed, but not 
decided, at the San Francisco Conference. 

The U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, repre- 
senting the Navy, Army and Air Forces, 
has insisted that, in any settlement after 
the war, American rights to Pacific is- 
lands must be fully recognized. Secretary 
of the Navy Forrestal has told Congress: 
“Tt is unthinkable that those islands should 
not be a part of the pattern of American 
security for the Pacific.” 

Despite reports to the contrary, the 
U.S. State Department takes the same 
view, limited only by the condition that 
the islands be held under a trusteeship 
rather than on the basis of outright own- 
ership. President Roosevelt had made 
commitments that prevent this country 
from asking for title to the islands, but did 
not in any way restrict their use by the 
United States for military purposes. 

The map on pages 20 and 21 shows the 
Pacific islands that the United States 
owned before the war and the islands that 
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it insists it must control after this war. 
’ These islands, as islands go, are not 
much. The total area of the islands that 
Japan owned outright and those under 
mandate is less than 900 square miles. 
The population is no more than 120,000. 
The resources are negligible. Most of them 
are only sandpits in the ocean. 

They mean much, however, to the U.S., 
as the country has learned from Tarawa, 
Kwajalein, Eniwetok, Saipan and Iwo 
Jima. The importance of these island 
groups is entirely military—as air and 
naval bases guarding the route across the 
Pacific. In United States hands they could 
be used effectively to make sure that Ja- 
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NAVY SECRETARY FORRESTAL 
In the islands, he saw U. S. security 


pan stays boxed up in her home islands. 

Japan got those islands for a song. 
They came to her after the first World 
War as a mandate from the League of 
Nations. Originally they were promised to 
her under a secret treaty negotiated be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan in 1917, be- 
fore the U.S. entered the war. That treaty 
divided German Pacific possessions be- 
tween Britain and Japan at the Equator. 

The treaty was made when Great Brit- 
ain and Japan were allies. They still were 
allies when the mandate system, in effect, 
carried out terms of the treaty. The 


United States, without a secure line to the 
Philippines, objected to both the man- 
dates and the alliance. The alliance was 
dissolved in 1922, but the mandates con- 
tinued over U.S. protests. 

The United States now is taking back 
those islands at a high price. The cost to 
date approximates $100,000,000,000 and 
not far from 200,000 casualties. That is 
the price just to recover the mandated 
islands. The job of defeating Japan her- 
self still lies ahead and the cost is certain 
to be steep. 

This experience explains the attitude of 
the U.S. Army and Navy. Both services 
insist that this time the country cannot 
surrender its investment, as it did after 
the war with Spain in 1898 and with Ger- 
many in 1918. The Army-Navy attitude 
is receiving strong support in Congress. 
President Roosevelt never questioned it 
and President Truman is even less in- 
clined to modify the policy. 

Pacific areas definitely to be under 
U.S. supervision include the Japanese 
mandates in the Marianas, the Carolines 
and the Marshalls, and the Bonins and 
Volcanoes, Japanese territory now being 
conquered. That is regarded as the mini- 
mum chain of islands needed by the 
United States to guarantee future peace 
in the Pacific and to fulfill U.S. commit- 
ments for security of the Philippines. 

The United States also has spent money 
and lives in establishing bases in the Solo- 
mons, the Admiralties, the Gilberts and 
New Guinea. Except for the Gilberts, 
those islands, too, were taken from Ger- 
many under mandate in 1919. The Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand governments, in 
the Canberra Agreement signed last year, 
state that this outlay does not entitle the 
United States to any territorial claims in 
that area. A considerable group in Con- 
gress, however, believes that this country 
could rightly insist upon future access to 
these bases in view of the effort put forth 
to reconquer them and to establish a foot- 
hold for the move against Japan. 

Trusteeship was the device proposed 
by President Roosevelt to solve the Pa- 
cific and other issues. Mr. Roosevelt died 
before the policy took definite shape, but 
the State Department now is working on 
the program. The germ of the policy is to 
gain bases and, at the same time, conform 
to the spirit of the Atlantic Charter, 
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which specifically disclaims any Allied in- 
tention to take territory. 

U.S: claims to the Central Pacific 
islands are upheld on the ground that they 
have only military value anyway. Out- 
right annexation in this area, however, 
might plunge this country into problems 
in other areas of the world. Russia, for 
example, advances military reasons for 
dominating the Baltic and Balkan areas, 
and in seeking a new arrangement with 
Turkey. 

Thus, behind the general discussion of 
trusteeships at San Francisco, are these 
specific problems: 

Atlantic bases. The United States, 
through the destroyer-base deal with 
Great Britain, obtained a 99-year lease 
on bases in British territory in this Hemi- 
sphere, extending 4,500 miles from New- 
foundland to British Guiana. That solves 
the Hemisphere problem, but U.S. bases 
also are being maintained in Greenland 
and Iceland, on the West Coast of Af- 
rica, on the Red Sea and in India. 

This country has agreed to withdraw 
from Iceland after the war and to review 
the situation in Greenland. No mention 
has been made of Africa, but the security 
need for either a base or a friendly power 
on the West African Coast is recognized. 

Italian colonies offer another problem. 
The argument is made that, if the United 
States annexes islands in the Pacific and 
territory formerly held by Japan, the Brit- 
ish and the French could justify claims to 
Libya in North Africa and Eritrea on the 
Red Sea Coast. Also involved is the final 
disposition of the Dodecanese Islands off 
the coast of Greece and the ports of 
Trieste and Fiume, which Italy received 
after the last war. 

The Middle East offers another politi- 
cal problem. Britain and France divided 
that area after the first World War, under 
the League of Nations mandate system, 
at the expense of Turkey. Britain assumed 
control over Iraq, Palestine and Trans- 
jordania, while France took control of 
Syria and Lebanon. Now the United 
States is interested in that area because 
of the rich oil reserves there. 

The U.S. never officially recognized the 
mandate system after the last war. The 
State Department often protested the op- 
eration of mandates in the Pacific. Now 
the independence of Syria and Lebanon is 
recognized by this country. Thus, the 
question of Pacific bases becomes involved 
with bases in the Atlantic, with territory 
in Africa and the Middle East. 

The problem is to gain world accept- 
ance of this country’s claims to the Japa- 
nese mandates and to former Japanese 
bases, without setting off an international 
land grab. Some form of trusteeship is ex- 
pected to provide the answer. 
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Inner-Circle Role for Congress: 
Mr. Truman’s Open-Door Policy 


Chance for Lawmakers to Voice Views Before Decisions Are Made 


Indications that President 
will welcome suggestions 
but choose his own path 


Harry S. Truman is setting out to be 
President in his own right. He is taking 
party leaders in Congress into his confi- 
dence. In the absence of a Vice President, 
he is giving Kenneth D. McKellar, the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, a seat 
in his Cabinet. Spokesmen for all sorts 
of groups are being heard. But Mr. Tru- 
man is making it clear that he, alone, is 
President, not any group, congressional or 
otherwise. 

Old friends, in Congress and out, are 
being made welcome at the White House. 
Their proffers of help are being received. 
Their suggestions are heard. But President 
Truman is telling them that, when he 
needs them, he will send for them. By 
deed, if not by plain words, Mr. Truman 
is informing them that no one will dic- 
tate his decisions. He intends to make 
up his own mind. 

This has been no easy task for the Presi- 
dent in the first days of his Administra- 
tion. Plenty of persons were ready to help 
him take over. Several were willing to be 
known as the power behind the throne. But 
Mr. Truman moved into the situation 
firmly. Franklin D. Roosevelt often was 
embarrassed by friends whom he could 
not bring himself to the point of getting 
rid of. Mr. Truman does not intend to 
let this happen to himself. 

Congress in the saddle? Cautious 
observers say that those who expect a 
congressional clique to move in and dic- 
tate affairs from the White House have a 
disappointment ahead of them. On Capitol 
Hill, word is spreading of how the Presi- 
dent is disposing of those who try to crowd 
in on him. One old aide was told he would 
be sent for when needed. Another was 
lifted promptly, if regretfully, out of a job 
and sent on his way. The stories are a 
warning for those who might be tempted 
to presume too much upon the past. 

For Congress, the new situation simply 
means that it will have an equal share 
with the Executive in running the Govern- 
ment. From a subordinate post, in which 
it simply approved or rejected policies 
that were ready-made for it, Congress now 
will help to make the policies. Mr. Truman 
has a deep respect for Congress and for 
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the congressional system. He is willing to 
co-operate. But he also is willing to fight 
when necessary. 

The situation does not find an easy 
analogy in American history. Strong Presi- 
dents have dominated Congress or been in 
a continual fight to thrust their wills upon 
Congress. Weak Presidents have swallowed 
congressional dictation. 

Elevation of Mr. McKellar. When 
Mr. Truman invited Senator McKellar, 





of the Senate adds an extra $5,000 a year 
to the $10,000 salary of the Senator and it 
provides him with a private automobile. 

Senator McKellar often has been a 
critic of Administration policies. Now he 
is in a position to voice his criticism at 
the time when policies are shaped. He can 
put his views before both the President 
and the Cabinet when he disagrees. 

Line of succession. Up until 1886, 
Mr. McKellar, as President pro tempore 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN WITH THE BIG FOUR OF CONGRESS 
Speaker Rayburn, Senators McKellar and Barkley, Representative McCormack 
The Chief Executive intends to make up his own mind . . . 


the tough-minded Tennessean, to sit in 
on Cabinet meetings, the President simply 
was demonstrating that his Administration 
will have no secrets to keep from Congress, 
either in the making or in the execution 
of his policies. The action is without prece- 
dent and it moves Congress into the inner- 
most circle of the Executive’s advisers. 
Mr. McKellar, at 76, not only presides 
over the Senate, but he runs two of the 
most potent Senate committees. In the 
illness of Senator Glass of Virginia, he is 
head of the Appropriations Committee, as 
acting chairman, and, in his own right, he 
is chairman of the Postoffice and Post 
Roads Committee. All of the money to 
be appropriated and many appointments 
to jobs have to be approved by these com- 
mittees. The post of President pro tempore 


of the Senate, would have been next, after 
the Vice President, in line of succession to 
the Presidency. Under the law that fixed 
the succession from Washington’s regime 
until 1886, the succession went from the 
Vice President to the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate and thence to the 
Speaker of the House. 

The present law, which has stood since 
1886, specifies that after the Vice Presi- 
dent shall come the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of War, the Attorney General and 
the Secretary of the Interior. This would 
put Secretaries Stettinius, Morgenthau, 
and Stimson, Attorney General Biddle, 
and Secretary Ickes in line. 

Several reasons stand back of this 
choice of a line of succession. When the 
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DEMOCRATIC SENATORS CALL ON THE PRESIDENT 
... they offered co-operation in White House policy... 


first law was passed, in George Washing- 
ton’s Administration, it was proposed that 
the Secretary of State should be made the 
successor to the Presidency. But Thomas 
Jefferson was Secretary of State. The Fed- 
eralists controlled Congress. Mr. Jefferson 
was a Democrat, according to present-day 
designation, although the Party then bore 
the name Republican. It was suggested 
that Mr. Jefferson already had too much 
power, and the succession was turned 
through congressional channels. 

The death of Vice President Hendricks 
in 1885 left President Cleveland without 
a successor of his own Party in line under 
the law. The Senate was in control of the 
Republicans and the President of the Sen- 
ate was the Republican James B. Sher- 
man. The House was held by Democrats. 
There, Republicans opposed the bill as 
they preferred the Republican Sherman to 
Democratic Secretary of State Evarts. 
They were frank enough to say so. 


Senator George F. Hoar of Massachu- 
setts, a Republican, pushed the measure 
through. One of his arguments was that, 
to turn the succession down through the 
Cabinet, would assure that the President 
would be of the party that the people had 
chosen in the last previous election. 

Mr. Hoar also pointed out that there 
had been times when the Senate had no 
President, and the House, after the expira- 
tion of an old Congress, had no Speaker. 
He feared the turmoil that might be 
caused if Congress, in the absence of a 
designated successor, should be called 
upon to pick a President. 

At no time during the life of the re- 
public, however, has the succession passed 
beyond the Vice Presidency. Benjamin 
Wade of Massachusetts was all set to move 
into the White House from President pro 
tempore of the Senate during the impeach- 
ment trial of Andrew Johnson. But the 
impeachment failed by one vote. 
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Cabinet changes. As the law stands 
now, Secretary of State Stettinius, and not 
Mr. McKellar, would be the successor. 
However, as Mr. Truman moves deeper 
into his activities, Cabinet changes may al- 
ter this situation. There has been a sugges 
tion that Mr. Stettinius may be working 
out his own destiny at San Francisco now. 

In this Cabinet post, both Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Stettinius have been faced with 
a difficult problem. Immediately after Mr. 
Truman went in, rumors spread that he 
would make a change. James F. Byrnes 
was suggested for the place. But, with the 
San Francisco Conference at hand, the 
President agreed with Mr. Stettinius that 
the time was not favorable for a change. 
The two of them talked the matter out. 

Time and again, Mr. Truman has said 
that he reposed full confidence in the 
American delegation to San Francisco. He 
is putting his support back of the foreign 
policies of Mr. Roosevelt as reflected by 
Mr. Stettinius. But, when the United Na- 
tions organization is set up, it will indicate 
no swerving from those policies if Mr. Tru- 
man should name Mr. Stettinius as the 
U.S. delegate to the agency and then should 
pick Mr. Byrnes as Secretary of State. 

Advice of Congress. But, in making 
this or the other Cabinet changes that 
develop as he moves forward, the President 
will consult in advance with important 
members of Congress, both of his own party 
and among prominent Republicans. This 
procedure will apply both to the decision 
of legislative policies and strategy and to 
selecting federal job holders. 

Channel for patronage. Senators and 
House members have the feeling now that 
their recommendation of a constituent for 
a job may amount to something. There is 
the expectation that, for run-of-mine ap- 
pointments, normal political channels may 
be used. Throughout the war years, Mr. 
Roosevelt ignored the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. Some Committee offi- 
cials used to say that a recommendation 
from the Committee was more of a liabil- 
ity than an asset in getting a job. 

But Robert E. Hannegan, chairman of 
the Committee, came to Washington as 
Mr. Truman’s choice for Internal Revenue 
Collector. They are old friends. Mr. Han- 
negan is a frequent caller at the White 
House these days. There are elections 
ahead. And, in the reconversion period, 
there are likely to be new jobs. 

Those who know Mr. Truman well 
think that Republican members of Con- 
gress may have a voice in choosing Re- 
publican nominees for jobs designated for 
Republicans on bipartisan agencies. And 
they are sure that he will insist upon 
capable men for Democratic jobs. In addi- 
tion to making up his own mind, President 
Truman is a strong believer in efficiency. 
Congress is convinced of that. 
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SCRUTINIZING THE PATENT LAWS 


Encourage Wider Use of Inventions by Industry 


Search for Ways to 


Proposals to outlaw 
suppression and make 
licensing compulsory 


Steps now are being planned to change 
the nation’s patent system. The central 
idea is to find a method whereby inven- 
tions can be used to expand established 
industries, form new industries and_pro- 
vide more jobs. 

Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wal- 
lace, as the new boss of the Patent Office, 
is preparing a program for revision of the 
patent laws. That program is to go to 
President Truman and, if the White House 
agrees, to Congress. Meanwhile, Mr. Wal- 
lace is studying possible changes in admin- 
istering the Patent Office, Congress is con- 
sidering several major alterations in the 
laws, and a minority on the Supreme Court 
wants to shift the judicial attitude toward 
patents. 

This activity does not promise definite 
changes in the patent system—attempts 
have been made to alter that system be- 
fore, and failed. But it does add up to the 
prospect that patents and patent laws are 
coming in for a lot of attention and that 
sweeping changes will be proposed. The 
present line of thinking points to pro- 
posals on the following points: 

Patent suppression would be out- 
lawed. Under present law, a patent owner 
can use his patent or not as he likes. This 
conflicts with Secretary Wallace’s view 
that patents are valueless unless they are 
used. A Supreme Court minority also 
thinks that suppression of patents can be 
a means of supporting monopoly and keep- 
ing competitors “fenced in.” A device to 
use the rays of the sun to heat homes, for 
example, might be bought up and _ sup- 
pressed by a heating firm. Charges often 
have been made that such practices are 
common in industry. They could be stopped 
by invalidating a patent that has not been 
put to use in a definite period of time, thus 
throwing the patent open to anyone. 

Compulsory licensing is another de- 
vice suggested to force widespread use of 
patents. Under this system, patent owners 
would be compelled to let anyone use a 
patent on payment of a reasonable royalty. 
This practice is followed in England, but 
in the United States the patent owner can 
keep the patent to himself or permit its 
exclusive use during its lifetime. Usually, 
compulsory licensing proposals advanced 
in this country provide for a five-year’ mo- 
nopoly for the original inventor, 
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Secretary Wallace advocates compulsory 
licensing, but this proposal runs into stiff 
opposition. Opponents contend that big 
business would be aided more than any 
other group, since large industries could 
afford to buy any license and, perhaps, 
run the original inventor out of business. 

License agreements also are under at- 
tack. A patent owner now can give others 
an exclusive license to use his patent, but 
often these agreements also name the price 
at which the article must be sold, the 
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SECRETARY OF COMMERCE WALLACE 
... spotlighted the patent system 


amount that can be produced and what 
the article must be used for. In general, 
these added restrictions are barred by the 
antitrust laws, but there are loopholes, 
particularly in relation to price fixing. Pat- 
ent reformers would plug these loopholes. 

Another proposal is to require public 
registration of all patent-licensing agree- 
ments. In this way, illegal restrictions 
could be discovered without a Justice De- 
partment investigation. This proposal 
dovetails with suggestions for public reg- 
istration of all foreign cartel agreements, 
which often involve patents. A bill provid- 
ing for such registration is pending in 
Congress. 

Forfeiture of patents that are used to 
violate the antitrust laws is another pro- 


posal certain to be pushed. A bill to im- 
pose this penalty also is pending in Con- 
gress. A companion bill would void any 
patent that becomes involved in an inter- 
national cartel agreement. The Justice De- 
partment supports the forfeiture bill, which 
also is in line with Mr. Wallace’s ex- 
pressed patent views. 

Under these measures, patents that are 
used to foster monopolies or restrain trade 
would, upon discovery, be thrown open 
to any businessmen who might want to 
use them. Such penalties would be clubs 
to force the proper use of patents. 

Tighter controls over issuance of pat- 
ents also are suggested. The purpose of 
this proposal is to strengthen the Patent 
Office, make sure that new inventions are 
actually patentable and valid, and avoid 
patent suits in court. The Supreme Court 
has invalidated 65 per cent of the patents 
that have come before it since 1880. Pat- 
ent-infringement suits are expensive and 
the charge often has been made that an 
inventor frequently is pressured into sell- 
ing his patent, or dropping it, under threat 
of being sued by the rich owner of a simi- 
lar device. 

Mr. Wallace can initiate this policy by 
urging the Patent Office staff to be more 
careful in sifting patent applications and to 
be less lenient with inventors who submit 
doubtful applications. Applications that 
have been denied then could be reviewed 
in court if the inventors thought they 
could prove their rights to them. Patent 
attorneys object to this policy on the 
ground that it would discourage invention. 

Laboratory patents also would get 
stricter treatment under some proposals. 
This is advocated as a means of curbing 
industrial monopolies through the use of 
many patents. The charge is made that 
research laboratories, mostly controlled by 
large corporations, often monopolize proc- 
esses through doubtful patents. 

One suggestion is to require a research 
laboratory that applies for a patent to 
disclose just how the patent was developed. 
This would be done to distinguish true 
invention from simple evolution resulting 
from the advanced state of research in the 
laboratory. A new radio device, for ex- 
ample, might be just a natural develop- 
ment and not an invention. A Court of 
Appeals decision, which was never re- 
viewed, holds that such disclosures ought 
to be required. 

Any of these suggestions, if adopted, 
would have important effects upon U.S. 
business practices. 
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LOOK INSIDE THE Machine FOR NEW ECONOMIES IN ANY INDUSTRY 
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Socony-Vacuum’s 


5 STEPS 


to Lower Production 
Costs for You! 
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OU’RE looking at the inside of a 
5 we mill pinion stand, an example 
of countless machines in industry where 
important savings can be made. 

That shower of oil flowing down on 
those big gears is a special prescription 
lubricant, developed by Socony-Vacuum. 
It resists crushing pressures, protects 
gears, helps keep machines going at 
capacity on war-rush jobs. 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE” — 


Though vital, these prescription lubri- 
cants are just part of Socony-Vacuum’s 
Complete Lubrication Service. For this 
service means the right oil applied the 
right way in the right amount for 
every machine in your plant. 


Get the benefits of this Service, now! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CoO., INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
General Petroleum Corporation of California. 


MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.W.T.—NBC 





Magnesium makes 


Grandmother had a sewing room, complete with 
north light, table, thread cabinet, and a foot-operated 
sewing machine parked permanently by the window. 
Today many of us, in our new small houses and in 
city apartments, have a living-dining-study-sewing 
room combined into one. The sewing machine has 
become an electric portable parked in a closet, and it 
is Papa’s job to drag it out and hoist it to the table 
before he leaves for work. 

Progress? Yes! But that machine should keep up 
with the times, now that magnesium, the light, strong, 
safe metal, is available without Government restric- 
tion, subject only to the prior claims of war produc- 
tion. Magnesium—the ultra-light metal, the one that 
weighs less than one-fourth as much as iron, that 
transmits vibration less, ciianges man’s work into 
child’s play. Magnesium, the modern metal, reduces 
the toll of dead weight upon muscular and mechani- 
cal power in homes and factories. 








heavyweights sew, sew much lighter 


Would you like a portable sewing machine so light 
you can carry it anywhere? Or a vacuum cleaner, a 
washing machine, a wheelbarrow, a lawnmower? 
Then ask your dealer, and he will pass along the 
news of your demand. Revere does not make finished 
products of magnesium. But we do operate one of the 
world’s largest magnesium mills, turning out large 
quantities of plate, sheet, rod, bar, tube, forgings and 
extrusions, to be used in the manufacture of feather- 
weights that used to be heavyweights. 

To manufacturers we offer our unstinted coopera- 
tion. We have learned a great deal about the complete 
safety, the workability, the wonderful adaptability of 
the lightest, most modern and most available of 
today’s commercial metals. Write for complimentary 
copy of new booklet, ‘““Magnesium, the Light-Weight 
Metal for a Multitude of Uses.” Write Revere Copper 
and Brass Incorporated, Executive Ofiices, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FOUNDED BY PAUL REVERE /N [80 a 
FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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EMPHASIS ON CO-OPERATION 


Executive's Call for Allied Teamwork in Peace as Well as in War 


Invitation to Congress 
to aid in figuring U. S. 
share in financing league 


President Truman is calling more and 
more upon Congress for help in building 
the world agency to keep the peace. He 
rapidly is broadening the original concept 
of the part that Congress shall play in de- 
ciding how much force and money Amer- 
ica is to put into the effort to prevent wars 
in the future. 

Both the Senate and the House had 
been given places by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt on the delegation that will work out 
the over-all policies for the United Na- 
tions agency. But, if the world agency is to 
do its job, money must be provided. The 
nations creating the agency will have to 
pay for its upkeep. 

Mr. Truman is asking the appropria- 
tions committees of the two houses to 
send the top-ranking Democratic and Re- 
publican subcommittee specialists who deal 
with State Department funds to San Fran- 
cisco to help the American delegation work 
out a budget for the United Nations. They 
will help figure out how much money 
America will put up for the agency. 

World co-operation. The President’s 
effort to achieve a broader co-operation 
reached into every phase of his work. It 
applied to Congress, to his work with mili- 
tary leaders, to a talk with Foreign Com- 
missar Molotov of the Soviet Union, and 
to the world in general. His speech to the 
San Francisco conference was an appeal 
to all nations for teamwork in creating an 
agency to keep the peace. 

“If we do not want to die together in 
war, we must learn to live together in 
peace,” Mr. Truman told the delegates 
by radio. 

Mr. Truman sketched briefly the prob- 
lems of the Conference. To him, the dele- 
gates have the single problem of writing a 
basic charter for a peace agency. They do 
not have to worry about boundaries, terri- 
tories, citizenship and reparations. 

Russian co-operation. These were 
problems, however, that Mr. Truman had 
had to worry about before the Conference 
opened. In two talks with Mr. Molotov 
before the latter flew on to San Francisco, 
the President had put America’s cards on 
the table and asked for a reclarification of 
Russia’s views on the Polish question. 

The talk was frank to the point of 
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bluntness. The Yalta Agreement had 
called for a new Polish Government, 
comprised of elements of the Lublin and 
the London governments. Russia had not 
yet carried through with the agreement, 
instead had recognized and made a treaty 
with the Lublin Poles whom the United 
States twice had refused to invite to the 
Conference. 

No settlement was reached by the Pres- 
ident and Mr. Molotov. But neither Mr. 
Molotov nor his superior, Marshal Stal- 
in, could have any doubt that this Gov- 
ernment does not like the situation. Mr. 
Truman made it clear that he would like 
to co-operate, but that co-operation is 
a two-way proposition. 

Military co-cperation. On the mili- 
tary fronts, the United States and Russia 
were finding it easier to work together. The 
long-expected announcement of a junction 
between the forces of General of the Army 
Eisenhower and those of the Russians, 
cutting Germany in two, brought from Mr. 
Truman a statement that: 

“Nations which can plan and fight to- 
gether shoulder to shoulder in the face 
of such obstacles of distance and of lan- 
guage and of communications as we have 
overcome can live together and can work 
together in the common labor of the or- 
ganization of the world for peace.” 

Mr. Truman called the triumph a tribute 





to the courage and determination of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, but said there must be no 
relaxation on the home front until final 
victory has come on all battle fronts. 
With his own generals and admirals, the 
President was keeping in close touch all 
through the series of dramatic develop- 
ments on the European battle fronts. He 
even paid a surprise visit to Army head- 
quarters in the Pentagon building from 
which it is possible to talk directly with 
America’s top commanders in the field. 
And a calling list. A swarm of visitors 
piled in to claim the time of the President. 
There were old friends from Missouri and 
new friends from every part of the na- 
tion, Senators, Government officials, pri- 
vate citizens. They came in droves. 
Federal Judge Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
former Senator from Washington, had 
breakfast and a long visit with the Presi- 
dent. Behind his visit sprang a report that 
he might get a Cabinet post. A delegation 
of Treasury and State Department offi- 
cials was in to talk reparations. Later, Mr. 
Truman announced the appointment of 
Edwin M. Pauley of California, treasurer 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
as his personal representative, with the 
rank of ambassador, in handling reparations 
problems. Dr. Isador Lubin, formerly cho- 
sen for that task by Mr. Roosevelt, will be 
an associate with the rank of minister. 


—Acme 


ADMIRAL KING AND GENERAL MARSHALL 
-. the President paid a surprise visit to headquarters 
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(Delegates from the far corners of the world who 
have gathered at San Francisco for the United Na- 
tions Conference know that their objective is to form 
an international organization to keep the peace. But 
do they realize the true cost of winning the present war? 

Will they bear in mind the nature of the sacrifices 
made by the individual soldiers and sailors of all the 
Allied countries? 

Because the letter which follows describes a degree 
of courage and sacrifice scarcely paralleled anywhere 
in this war, it is reproduced here at this time. It was 
not intended for publication by Lieutenant Lucas, 
combat correspondent assigned to the area, but was 
written as a personal letter. Permission to publish it 
has been obtained from the U.S. Marine Corps.— 
David Lawrence, Editor) 


BY LT. JIM G. LUCAS, USMC 


Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands 
March 15, 1945 


It is difficult to write about Iwo Jima without re- 
peating. After Saipan, after Tinian, after Tarawa, after 
New Georgia I wrote “this is the toughest thing the 
Marine Corps ever did.” That is true today. It will 
not, I am sure, be true for long. There are tougher 
jobs ahead. 

Our losses have been heavy. So soon after the Mari- 
anas, this is doubly hard for us in the Fourth. We 
have known each other for what seems to us to be a 
long time. We know a great deal about each other’s 
families. We have seen the pictures of wives and kid- 
dies and mothers. That makes for a close friendship. 
It is increasingly difficult to give up your friends. 
Death here bears no relation to death at home. It is 
violent, cruel, unreasonable. I have found it compara- 
tively easy to accept the death of a friend during the 
heat of battle; but extremely difficult to reconcile 
it when the last gun is fired. I do not think it has 
ever been quite so hard as here on Iwo. For one 
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thing, there have been more of them than ever before. 

It was not our choice, this battle for Iwo. We took 
it because the Army Air Corps needed it. Any com- 
parison with MacArthur’s landings on Luzon is mis- 
leading. We had no alternative. We could only make 
a frontal attack on an island which Admiral Turner 


‘ has described as ‘the most heavily “fortified in the 


world.” 

I am a veteran of Tarawa and Saipan. They were 
nothing like Iwo. The Japs fought bravely and in- 
telligently. Our men fought more bravely and more in- 
telligently. It took pure guts to do what they have 
done. MacArthur is a brave and good soldier. We 
have had so many of the bloody ones that we admire 
and respect a man who can seize an objective with 
minor casualties. We would like some of that for our- 
selves. But, so far, that has not been our job. We are, 
primarily, shock troops. Certainly, the nation cannot 
expect to win a war without losses. If it is difficult for 
you at home to accept the casualties, how much more 
difficult must it be for us. It is not easy for our leaders 
to take us into a battle of this kind. It is to their credit 
that they led us in to win. We have had no room to 
maneuver. We have had no opportunity for any other 
strategy than to walk into the muzzles of enemy guns 
and silence them with our hands. 

If I believe in a heaven—and I do—there must be 
a particularly good spot in it reserved for the men who 
stormed this island. You’ve got to see it to believe it. 
I still can’t believe it. You must discard every pre- 
conceived notion you’ve formed about human courage. 
This sort of thing simply isn’t in the books. 

I’d like to tell you about these friends of mine who 
are dead. I can’t do that now. We cannot mention 
names until their families have been notified. Their 
names would mean little unless you knew them. There 
was, for instance, Bill. Bill and Bob and I were close 
friends on the trip to Iwo. We had not known each 
other until we sailed. But we were more than eight 
weeks in the same compartment. We all liked bridge. 
We usually picked a fourth and started our game soon 
after breakfast. Often we did not stop until the lights 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





CONFERENCE AT SAN FRANCISCO 


went off at midnight. As we became friends, we shared 
our letters from home. We got to know each other’s 
families and friends. We came to think a great deal of 
each other. Bill went ashore in one boat; Bob in an- 
other; I went in a third. I did not see any of them for 
more than a week. I heard later that Bill had been 
wounded. I was relieved to hear it was not serious. 
Yesterday, I learned he was dead. By chance, I met 
Bob. “Bill is dead,” I told him. A major overheard the 
conversation. “Who was Bill?” he asked. “He wasn’t 
important,” Bob replied. “He was just a young lieu- 
tenant like us. It won’t make any difference to many. 
We're still going to win the war. But he was our 
friend.” 

And there was another Bill.. By odd chance, we 
knew the same guy. I had not seen this other fellow 
for 15 years. As a matter of fact, I’d forgotten him. 
But knowing the same guy—however remote—is an 
introduction, and always leads to friendship. Bill was 
wounded. I saw him the day before he got it. “I knew 
war was horrible,” he said (it was his first combat), 
“but, Jim, I never had any idea it was like this.” To- 
night they told me. The second Bill is dead. 

Nor will I ever forget Frank. Big, tall, gangling, 
tebel Frank whose southern drawl was so thick you 
could cut it with a knife. “We get along, Luke,” Frank 
frequently said. “Everyone else crabs at me, but we’ve 
never had a cross word.” We kept it that way, Frank 
and I, until he died. They never found anything of 
him. A mortar landed in his lap. 

Harry was one of the most popular officers in the 
Division. He loved a party. He loved a crowd. He loved 
his fellow man. He’d been an assistant to Colonel 
Carlson when he was with the Division. He went to 
the reconnaissance company. Harry is dead now. I 
tecall the celebration the night we got back from 
Saipan. Harry was all over the place, making more 
noise than all the rest of us. The party this time won’t 
be so merry without Harry. We’ve got to write his 
wife. They shot him between the eyes. A week before 
we sailed, we made a recording of Harry’s getting the 
Bronze Star. His plans after the war? “I want to go 


back to Pittsburgh,” he said. “I’ll never leave the 
place again.” But Harry isn’t going back. 

There was a guy we called Hank. Sometimes he was 
our fourth at bridge aboard ship. He was big and 
blustering and loud. Whenever he got in a tight spot 
at cards, he’d run his hand through his blond hair, 
and he’d yell, “nnoowww, wait a minute.” You could 
hear him all over the ship. Hank got it the first night. 
His company was pinned down by machine gun fire. 
Hank stood up to see where it came from. They shot 
him through the chest. Hank had a baby boy. He’d 
never seen the kid. 

And Bob. I only met Bob once, but I liked him. 
I liked him, I guess, because he was Bill’s kid brother. 
I have known Bill a long time. The first day I met 
Bill, he began telling me about Bobbie. I knew, of 
course, that no one, except my own brother who is in 
France, could be that good. Bill loved his brother. I 
met Bob before we sailed, and the first thing he said 
was, “I’m Bill’s brother.” We had dinner together one 
night before we left, Bob on one ship, and I on another. 
I saw Bill, too. “Keep an eye on Bobbie,” he said. Bob 
was killed the first night. Yesterday, I received a letter 
from Bill. He knows now. “If you can find the time,” 
he said, “I wish you would write a story about 
Bobbie. I know you are busy, but it would help.” 

This is war. It isn’t blaring bands and waving flags. 
Joe Rosenthal’s picture of the flag being raised on Mt. 
Suribachi is one of the most beautiful I have ever 
seen. It must win the Pulitzer prize. But it is not my 
picture of the war. My picture of the war is a dead 
Marine, lying where he fell while rushing to the at- 
tack. This is war. 

Because these boys are dead, we have Iwo Jima. I 
wouldn’t have it. It’s a bleak piece of property. But it 
has three air fields and it is 660 miles from Tokyo. 
Because we have it, we can drive the war home to-the 
Japanese. I do not choose, actually, to take the war 
home to them. I do not want to drop bombs on them 
and burn their homes. That is not what Christ taught. 
Somewhere, somehow, we have failed. We must not 
fail again. 
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KNOW THESE 


ANSWERS AND 
YOU WON'T MAKE 


HIT-AND-MISS 
COCKTAILS... 


Q. WHEN IS A COCKTAIL BEST? 


A. Before mealtime—because the 
Angostura in it quickens the ap- 
petite, stimulates the digestive 
juices, makes food taste better. 


Q. WHY USE ANGOSTURA BITTERS? 
A. Because Angostura diffuses it- 
self through the other ingredients 
— giving cocktails an aromatic, 
distinctive and delicious taste. 


Q. AREGOOD COCKTAILS HARD TO MAKE? 
A. No—not with the Professional 
Mixing Guide — the standard 
guide which teaches you how to 
mix drinks properly. 





Send for the Profes- 
sional Mixing Guide, 
the same book used by 
professional barmen. It's 
free.... Write Angostura- 
Wuppermann, 304 East 
45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 




















KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 


OO 


BITTERS //; 


A TONIC APPETIZER 
“GOOD FOR THE STOMACH” /-‘ 


MANHATTAN 
COCKTAIL 


OLD 
FASHIONED 
COCKTAIL 


i 
ais 


It's the Angostura in it that makes a cocktail an appetizer 


















Question of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


U.S. Ownership or Trusteeship 
For Pacific Bases We Conquered? 


Because of widely divergent, views 
regarding the disposition of the Ameri- 
can-conquered islands in the Pacific, 
The United States News asked mem- 
bers of Congress, military and naval 
experts, educators, writers and others: 
Should the United States take title 

to the former Japanese mandated 
islands of the Pacific, or have military 
use of them and administer their af- 
fairs under an international trustee- 
ship? 

Answers are printed herewith. 
Others will appear next week. 


Ray Lyman Wilbur 


Palo Alto, Calif.; Member, and Former 
Chairman, American Council of Institute 
of Pacific Relations; Former Secretary of the 
Interior; Chancelior, Stanford University, 
answers: 

Our republic is not suited to mainte- 
nance of a colonial empire, but it is neces- 
sary that we have air and naval bases 
strategically located off Panama Canal and 
in the Pacific Ocean until peace becomes 
a world habit rather than a periodic epi- 
sode. Our military control of former Japa- 
nese mandated islands should be viewed 
as a necessary defense expense and with as 
much self-government as is feasible by 
local citizens. 

If we try to operate the islands as part 
of an international trusteeship, we will be 
in a constant debate; so will we if we add 
their resources to our economic system. If 
we have a defined and responsible military 
control under broad international agree- 
ments, we can do a good but expensive job 
in the maintenance of regional peace. 


(by telegraph) 


Edward L. Bernays 


New York, N.Y.; Writer and Publicist; Au- 
thor of “Take Your Place at the Peace 
Table’; Member, Committee on Public In- 
formation, Paris Peace Conference, 1918- 
1919, 

answers: 

I believe the U.S. should take title to 
the former Japanese mandated islands of 
the Pacific and administer them under 
U.S. civil authorities and establish on 
them military and naval bases. 

I believe that civil jurisdiction will make 
for the most democratic processes and de- 


velopment of the natives of these islands. 


I believe that bases under Army and 
Navy jurisdiction will safeguard our in- 
terests in the Pacific. 
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Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker 


New York, N.Y.; President and General 
Manager, Eastern Air Lines; Air Command- 
er in World War | and II, 


answers: 

It is my considered opinion that the 
U.S. should not take full title to the is- 
lands in the Pacific that have been con- 
quered, but that we should hold these is- 
lands under an international trusteeship 
with vested rights to establish our own mili- 
tary and naval bases and to minister the 
civil affairs of the islands, until such time 
as the need for this control has passed. 

The decision as to further control of 
these islands under an international trus- 
teeship should be decided by the United 
States alone and not by other nations. 

This may seem contrary to my first 
statement, but, nevertheless, the fact  re- 
mains that we will be much the better 
judges of when and where these islands 
can be released, and to whom, than all 
other nations combined, when they are in 
our back yard and must be used as long 
as there is the slightest bit of danger of 
another conflict in the Pacific which would 
be contrary to our interests. 


Vice Admiral C. A. Blakely 


(Ret.), Coronado, Calif.; Commander, De- 
stroyer Squadron, Asiatic Fleet, 1926-28; 
Former Commandant, Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla., 


answers: 

No other course should be considered by 
the U.S. except full title to the former 
Japanese mandated islands. They may 
prove an economic liability, but are vital in 
providing for protected supply routes for 
maintaining our influence in the Far East. 

By reason of their location, no other na- 
tion cane equal our claims. Trusteeship is 
undesirable and can lead to serious dis- 
agreements. Future developments in_ the 
Far East will increase our national stake 
and interest in that area. Never again 
must we fight our way across the Pacific to 
protect that interest. 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. F. Edward Hebert 


(Dem.), La.; Member, House Committee on 
Naval Affairs; Author of House Concurrent 
Resolution 40 for Permanent. Possession 
of Japanese Islands, 
answers: 
Those of us: who live have no right to 
dissipate possessions which were bought 
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There's a 


in your future! 





E , It’s a picture that will have to 
wait. America has an important 
job to do before your smart, peacetime 
Ford can be produced. 
... But when your new Ford does ar- 
rive, you’ll be proud of it. For it will be 
big and roomy—have plenty of ‘‘go’’. 
Its styling will be youthful, beautiful. 


Inside and out, it will be rich appear- 
ing—with many refinements. Natu- 
rally, it will be thrifty and reliable— 
as all Ford cars have been for more 
than 40 years. 

... Yes, exciting new fun is in the 
offing for you. For some day the 
necessary word will come through. 


And we'll be ready to start our pro- 
duction plans. Meanwhile, the full 
Ford resources will continue to be 
devoted to the needs of final Victory. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





“THE FORD SHOW”. Brilliant singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network. 2:00 P. M., E.W.T., 1:00 P. M., C.W.T., 12:00 M., M.W.T., 11:00 A. M., P.W.T. 
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Department USN, Miami 26, Florida. 
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and paid for with the blood of those who 
have died. The time has come when 
Americans must be realistic and practical 
for their future safety and security. 

During times of war, I, as a member of 
Congress, was willing to accept the opin- 
ion of the military leaders as to what was 
necessary for the successful prosecution of 
the war. If the opinion of these military 
leaders, who have been so successful, was 
good enough in times of war, they are 
good enough for me in times of peace to 
prevent, as long as possible, another war. 

The Navy should have complete control 
and direction of whatever islands in the 
Pacific that are needed for the safety and 
security of our nation. We cannot lack 
backbone, courage and determination now 
by advancing such a easel proposition as 
trusteeship. Annexation, with the complete 
force and might of U.S. power behind it, 
is the only realistic approach and answer 
to our future safety. 


A. N. Holcombe 


Washington, D.C.; Chairman, Appeals 
Board, War Production Board; Professor 
of Government, Harvard University (on 


Leave); Past President, American Political © 


Science Association, 


answers: 

We should administer these islands un- 
der an international trusteeship. To annex 
them would set a bad example which 
would jeopardize the whole program of in- 


ternational security. We would stultify our- 


selves as advocates of a better world order. 

The national interest in these islands 
can be amply secured by other arrange- 
ments. We have obtained every desired 
advantage by leasing the Panama Canal 
Zone from the Republic of Panama and by 
leasing the Atlantic bases obtained from 


Britain in exchange for the 50 destroyers. 7 


Maj. Gen. John H. Russell 


(USMC Ret.), Coronado, Calif.; Former ~ 
American High Commissioner to Haiti; ~ 
Past Commandant, Marine Corps, E 


answers: 


It is imperative that the United States — 
take title to the former Japanese man- 7 
dated islands of the Pacific. Our control 7 
over them should be absolute and _ their 
affairs should be administered by United 
States naval governors as has been done 
in the cases of Samoa and Guam. 

To place their administration under an 
international trusteeship, if the trusteeship 
were to be given any power whatsoever, 
might largely destroy the usefulness of the 
key strategical naval and air bases that 
we had built up amid the islands. 

If the trusteeship were to be devoid of 
power, why have it? The islands have been 
won at a great sacrifice to the United 
States. They must be maintained as a 
monument to those who made that sac- 
rifice and to what it represents, the preser- 
vation of peace throughout the Pacific. 
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Roaming the ranges— grazing the hills—and populating the farms . . . are the millions 
lomestic animals whose health and well being are so vital to America. Remarkable 
trides in diagnosing and treating many diseases and conditions that formerly ravaged 
1¢ flock and the herd. * The progress thus far made is a notable example of patient 
{fort and splendid cooperation. Experts in government experiment stations—research 
workers in agricultural colleges—veterinarians—breeders—stockmen and farmers— 
and pharmaceutical houses—all have worked in unison to discover better medicinals 
for livestock. *% As a producer of Phenothiazine and other basic pharmaceutical 
products, Dow is privileged to participate in this splendid work. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


Henothiazin 


PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISIO 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 














Hardest part 


Stick at it, Sister! For the first part is 
often hardest — you have to thread 
that needle before you can sew a fine 
seam. It’s like a job we had to do on 
an engine once. When we got it done, 
the engine helped lighten the world’s 
work and fight the war— all at the 


same time. 


age 25 years ago, General Motors 
engineers set out to make a better 


Diesel engine. They found they could 


— if an important part could be im- 
























proved and made quickly in great 


quantities. 


This part, which the engineers call an 
injector, works like an atomizer. It 
breaks up the fuel oil into a fine spray 
by forcing it through a hole many 
times smaller than the eye of Sister’s 
needle. Injectors had always been 


made by hand —a slow, costly process. 


It took a long time — years, in fact 
— but General Motors men finally 


worked out a way to make better 





injectors and produce them by ordi- 
nary production methods. And their 
research brought many other 


improvements, 


Result: a Diesel engine that was 
more compact, lighter in weight, and 
so dependable that it was soon hum- 
ming away at all sorts of tough jobs. 
Today it is at work in rail transpor- 
tation, road building, heavy hauling, 
and many other important tasks. 


When war came, GM Diesels proved 
a “natural” for many uses. Singly or 
teamed together as “Twins” and 
“Quads,” they now power tanks, bull- 
dozers, landing boats, submarines, 


subchasers, tugs, generators, 


Engineering like this is giving us 
things needed in war just as it gave 
us useful things in peace. Today it is 
more active and creative than ever. 
It is a great energizing factor in our 
American system. And it is ready to 
help give us “more and better things 
for more people” when final victory 


has been won. 


(GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE e BUICK 
CADILLAC e BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 

GMC TRUCK AND COACH ¢ GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 

















FIRST 
TAKE A 
FLUID 
COUPLING 








A fluid coupling is simply a cush- 
ion of oil between the engine and 
the driving mechanism of the car. 
It gives a smoother, more flexible 
flow of power to the rear wheels 
... but it doesn’t eliminate all clutch- 
pushing and all gear-shifting . 





THEN ADD 
A FULLY 
AUTOMATIC 





This is a sort of “mechanical brain.” 
It automatically shifts gears through 
four forward speeds, automatically 
selects the right gear for best 
performance at any given speed, 
under any given driving condition. 
But even an automatic transmis- 
sion is not the whole story... 





THE COMBINATION IS CALLED “Hydra” for fluid coupling .. . 


“Matic” for automatic transmis- 


“HYDRA: MATIC DRIVE” sion! It’s the combination that makes 





Hydra-Matic Drive different. It’s 
the combination that eliminates all 
gear-shifting and clutch-pushing 
—giving you maximum perform- 
ance with minimum driving effort. 











NO GEARS TO 
SHIFT! At stop 
streets, at traffic 
lights, on hills or 
on the level, you 
never shift gears 
in the forward 
speeds. It’salldone 
automatically! 


NO CLUTCH TO 
PRESS! There’s not 
even a clutch pedal 


in the car! Hydra- 3 


Matic is the only 
drive that elimi- 
nates the conven- 
tionalclutch mech- 
anism entirely. 








STEPPED UP PERFORMANCE AND ECONOMY! 
An entirely new kind of pep and power! Yet 
Hydra-Matic saves gas at cruising speeds. 
BUY WAR BONDS... TO KEEP 'EM FIRING! 


OLDSMOBILE ’“c:°* GENERAL MOTORS 











LIKE SLIDING DOWN A SUNBEAM 


sve As your big skyliner touches the runway, that easy shift from air to earth 
is typical of all TWA-ing —a smooth and skillful thing. For like the good food 
we seek to provide, the courtesy for which TWA Hostesses are famous, 
the care with which each TWA flight is planned—happy landings for today’s 
essential travelers are mighty important to us. Only when they are like 


“sliding down a sunbeam’”’ do they fully measure up to what 


Jt] 


POINTS THE WAY 


we always aim to give you. 





Don't travel unless your trip helps win the war 
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SURPLUS OF WORKERS AHEAD: 
GRADUAL EASING OF CONTROLS 


An early end of the man-power scarc- 
ity in this country is in sight. Employers 
who have been scrambling for workers 
gon should be able to take down the 
“help wanted” signs, All evidence now 
points to a period of mild unemployment 
in the United States before many months 
have passed, 

Mild unemployment will not mean that 
several millions of persons will be thrown 
out of work as soon as the war with Ger- 
many is ended. What it will mean is that 





areas to Group 2 (tight) areas. Some un- 
employment already is appearing in San 
Francisco, and Detroit employers are find- 
ing their labor procurement problems 
much more easily solved. 

As the labor situation eases, employers 
can expect these changes to take place in 
Government control policy: 

On man-power controls. There will 
be a gradual easing of controls by areas 
rather than on a national basis. That is 
because there will be areas of acute unem- 





—Wide World 


INDUSTRY'S FIVE-O‘CLOCK WHISTLE 
... the ‘help wanted’ signs will come down 


critical labor shortages will disappear and 
that there will be a small surplus of work- 
ers. No widespread unemployment is indi- 
cated while this country remains at war 
with Japan. 

The military services are providing the 
clue to the employment outlook. Already, 
orders for planes, ships, ammunition and 
tanks have been canceled. Further sub- 
stantial cutbacks are promised in the next 
30 to 60 days. Important cutbacks are 
contemplated in 2,000 Army items, with 
outstanding cuts to be made in tanks and 
artillery ammunition. 

Reduced needs for munitions already 
have brought an easing of the labor situ- 
ation in two principal producing areas— 
Detroit and San Francisco. For purposes 
of man-power control, these cities have 
been changed by the War Manpower Com- 
mission from Group 1 (critical) labor 


MAY 4, 1945 


ployment and areas where the labor supply 
will continue tight. 

Man-power controls will be modified, 
first, by reducing the number of Group 1 
areas, as already done in Detroit and San 
Francisco. The job-referral program will be 
continued, but modified. Under this pro- 
gram, industries manufacturing urgent 
military supplies are given hiring priori- 
ties. The need for such priorities gradually 
will decrease. Also, employment ceilings 
will be raised. The result will be that em- 
ployers making civilian goods and em- 
ployers engaged in trades and services will 
be allotted more workers. 

Controls will not be terminated 
Japan is defeated. 

Thus, the mgn-power outlook for trades 
and services and civilian 
promising. At first, these trades and in- 
dustries may encounter some hiring re- 


until 
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Our type of management—Bottom-Up 
Management—is the delegation of author- 
ity down the line, greater freedom of action, 
real responsibility . . . down the line. 
Obviously, with 57 different plants, this 
couldn’t work unless everyone understood 
and agreed on the goals we wanted to 
teach. We all had to be going in the same 
direction. 


The 5 Goals 


It seemed difficult to chart this. It involved 
a lot of scribbling and thought at home. 
Suddenly, though, it was 


A better place to work 


A better neighbor in 
our communities 


A better company to sell to 
A better company to buy from 


A better company to invest in 


Here were simple, down-to-earth funda- 
mentals that everyone could accept. If the 
5 goals which came to be called Our 
Company Aim were to be achieved through 
the operation of Bottom-Up Management, 
then everyone needed to understand their 
application. The next problem was how 
to get them over to the several thousand 
of us, chiefly concerned with making parts 
of other manufacturers’ products, the parts 
that take the punishment of wear, impact 
and heat. 


Operational Yardsticks 


| We decided to concentrate first on mak- 
ing Bottom-Up Management work, and 
then to use our Company Aims as yard- 
sticks to test our actions and decisions 
| against. In these two ways we felt we could 
| produce better parts for our customers. 


ln. 1, Ait tr, 














You're looking at a man with a future! 


He is an Erie Railroad Man. 


As America’s future. grows, so will his. For the railroads are an 
essential part of our great system of production and distribution. 


Today, your railroads carry 75% of the Nation’s total freight. 
With the continued increase in production, the need for mass trans- 
portation will grow greater. 


And Erie Railroad will continue to use every contribution that 
modern research, engineering ingenuity and advanced technology 
can make, to further improve railroad transportation. 


That’s why you’re looking at “a man with a future”... he is part 
of the world’s finest mass transportation system. 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


Buy 
War Bonds 
aff Stamps 








sistance from workers who have been 
drawing high wages in war plants, but, 
when these workers find that only lower- 
paying jobs are available, they will have 
to accept the lower-paying peacetime jobs 
or go without jobs. 

Wage controls are expected to con- 
tinue as long as there is a threat of infla- 
tion, with the War Labor Board using its 
powers to resist wage decreases. There 
will be constant pressure from the unions 
for increases in basic wage rates to offset 
loss of overtime when the work week jis 
shortened. As wage contracts expire, em- 
ployers can expect union demands for 
higher wages. WLB leans toward the idea 
of holding worker income at present ley- 
els, but no policy has yet been adopted, 

Shorter work week. The Government 
will encourage a return to the 40-hour 
week as soon as possible in all industries 
that are not producing urgently needed 
munitions. 

The prospect that soon there may be 
more workers than jobs already is having 
a stabilizing effect upon war workers. A 
decline in absenteeism is noted. Turnover 
is less rapid. There is a general disposition 
to hang on to a good thing as long as it 
lasts. Job jumping between wars will be 
less of a problem than once anticipated, 
because few workers will be anxious to 
shift to lower-paying jobs. 

Strikes. There is considerable official 
fear ;that strikes will increase once the 
pressure for production for the German 
war is eased. Workers in Detroit already 
are showing signs of resentment over 
plans for closing the Ford Motor Co.'s 
Willow Run plant after present orders are 
filled. Grievances that have piled up under 
the tension of war will be brought into the 
open. Continued WLB resistance to wage 
demands could be the cause for strikes. 
The no-strike pledge may seem less sacred 
once one war is ended. 

In taking the view that there will be no 
great shock of unemployment while one 
war still is to be won, officials base their 
prediction on the prospect of a business 
boom that is expected to start with recon- 
version between wars and increase in vol- 
ume after Japan is defeated. Translated 
into employment figures, the result is ex- 
pected to be something like this: 

Unemployment will increase gradually 
during the next year, from a present peak 
of slightly less than 1,000,000, to 1,500,000. 
Even if this figure should jump to 3,000,- 
000 or 4,000,000, it would not be too se- 
rious, since most of these workers would 
be temporarily unemployed while in the 
process of changing jobs. 

Reasoning back of these figures is this: 
There now are 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 new 
workers in the labor force who will not 
seek new jobs when their present jobs end. 
Demobilization of military forces will be a 
slow process; hence there will not be a 
sudden flood of new workers in the labor 
market. And industries now producing mu- 
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GEARED TO HELP YOU GET THE MOST 
FROM YOUR BURROUGHS MACHINES 








4 
7 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


Ihe Burroughs technical staff is working with 
wers constantly —helping them make fullest use 
of the business machines they now own . 


Ticlping them adapt these machines to new con- 


tiions. The services of this staff, as well as the 


Jp-to-date machine accounting information in 


he files maintained in every Burroughs office, 
sre available to you at all times. 





SUPPLY SERVICE 


Quality supplies, too, can play an important part 
N maintaining highest standards of production 
in office work. Burroughs carbon papers, rib- 
tons, roll papers and other supplies for all 
nakes of business machines are manufactured to 
pecifications that Burroughs’ years of experi- 
ence have proved give best results. It will pay to 
tandardize on Burroughs quality supplies. 











MECHANICAL SERVICE 


Regular, periodic inspection, lubrication 
and adjustment of your Burroughs machines 
can do much to insure best performance 
and maximum production. All Burroughs 
service is rendered by factory-trained, 
factory-controlled service men. Cost is 
moderate . . . and all service work is 
guaranteed by Burroughs. If you have 
not already done so, arrange now for 
this efficient, low-cost protection. 





For help in getting the fullest use from your present 
Burroughs machines, call your local Burroughs office, or 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 





PENN MUTUAL'S use of Kardex 


... for the 


“city” of 


protected 


incomes 


ape 





@ Many thousands of 
families are now en- 
joying what used to be 
the privilege of a com- 
parative few—economic independ- 
ence. Each month enough of these 
men and women to make a good- 
sized city receive, regularly, a check 
for annuities or life insurance bene- 
fits from The Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

Unfailing promptness and accu- 
racy are as important to Penn Mu- 
tual as they are to the people whose 
income these checks provide. So 
Penn Mutual makes sure... and 
uses Kardex Visible for the impor- 
tant records that control 
these payments. 

Errors and delays have 
been cut to the vanishing 
point, while the growing 
number of payments has F 
been handled by fewerclerks. 
Reference is so fast, so sim- 





















ple, so easy with Kar- 
dex visible margin that 
a mistake would be 
hard to make! 

Nor do Penn Mutual’s records be- 
come lost or mislaid because even in 
use, they always remain in place. At 
a flip of the finger all needed facts 
come into instant view. 

While Penn Mutual’s administra- 
tive control is a notable example of 
the effective use of ‘‘Fact-Power’’, 
every business has vital record-keep- 
ing jobs to which Kardex can bring 
greater speed and efficiency—im- 
proved accuracy and facility of ex- 
ecutive control. 

For better control of pro- 
curement, materials, produce 
tion, sales or personnel acti- 
vities, write, phone or wire 
our nearest Branch Office. 


§ ano course! 
SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC 


“FACT-POWER” 








-order issued by Mr. Vinson as one of his 


nitions will be able to absorb the bulk of 
their present workers soon after they cop. 
vert to civilian production. 

All of this adds up to an easing of em. 
ployers’ labor problems, to an era of labor 
surpluses. It does not mean, however, that 
a period of serious, prolonged unemploy- 
ment is in the immediate offing. What un. 
employment there is between wars prob. 
ably will be of short duration. 


“Fringe’’ wages. Unions are to have 
more leeway in getting “fringe” wage jp.J 
creases under William H. Davis, as Direc. 4 
tor of Economic Stabilization, than under 


the stabilization regime of Fred M. Vinson, 


This situation is made apparent by a 
directive of Mr. Davis’s which has the 
effect of relaxing somewhat the “fringe” 


last acts as Economic Stabilizer. The 
Davis directive gives the War Labor Board 
a chance to be more liberal with unions 
in awarding pay raises that do not in. 
volve increases in basic hourly rates, 

Here is what WLB is permitted to do 
under the Davis order, as compared with 
the limitations of the Vinson order: 

Shift differentials. The Board may 
approve night-shift differentials of not 
more than 4 cents an hour for the second 
shift and not more than 6 cents an hour 
for the third shift in industries that op- 
erate around the clock. The Vinson order 
made no mention of such continuous op- 
erations, but permitted differentials of up 
to 4 and 8 cents an hour for noncontin- 
uous operations. Such industries as steel, 
iron ore smelting, textile and rubber op- 
erate on continuous schedules. 

An exception is made, however, to per- 
mit higher differentials than these if WLB 
finds that higher rates are “clear and well- 
defined practice” in the industry or area 
and would be fair and equitable to the 
employer and employe. 

Vacations. Mr. Vinson authorized the 
Board to approve vacations of one week 
for workers with one-year service and two 
weeks for service of more than five years 
Mr. Davis says this plan may be liberalized 
when the Board finds that “clear and well- 
defined practices in the industry or area’ 
justify it and when it would be fair and 
equitable to employer and employe. 

Other increases. Mr. Davis also goes 
further than Mr. Vinson by authorizing 
WLB to approve other wage adjustments 
that do not involve increases in_ basi 
rates. He permits these when they follow 
substantial practice in an industry or area, 





when not following such practice would be 
inequitable and when the increase would 
not be unstabilizing. They also could be 
approved to meet special situations or prob- 
lems within a company or industry and 
would not be precedent making. 

Employers can expect the net effect of 
the Davis directive to be a more liberal al 
lowance of “fringe” demands by WLB in 
the future. 
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AINLY TWO: lack of time and 
lack of money. A man could 
drive half the way across the continent 
and back on a two weeks’ vacation, but 
if he wanted to go to Europe, twelve 
days out of sixteen were used up going 
and coming . . . Only four were left for 
sightseeing. In travel time (which is 
the time that counts) South America 
was even farther away! 

Herein lies the post-war importance 
of Pan American’s proposed post-war 
plan for 300-mile-an-hour, time-saving 
Clippers which will offer the public 


fares at unprecedentedly low rates. 


For Easterners, less than 30 hours will 
be used up in traveling to Europe and 
back out of a two weeks’ vacation... 
Less than 48 hours will be used up in 
traveling to South America, Hawaii or 
Alaska and back, no matter in what 
part of the United States you live. 
Thus, for the average man and woman, 
two weeks’ vacation will take on a new 
meaning, once we win this war. 


FAN AUFRICAN 


Wortp AIRWAYS 
The System of the Plying Chippers 





Giant, 200-passenger Clippers will 
bring post-war fares within reach of 
the average man and woman. 
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LP Gas engineers are recognizing the many exclusive 
functional features of Weatherhead’s, new, improved 
packless valve—just one of many smproved products 
we make for this industry. For literature or informa- 


tion, phone or write any Weatherhead branch offfce. 


“<< @ Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles 














Pro and Com 
of Mational Issues 


Press Optimism 
Over Outcome 
Of World Parley 


As the United Nations Conference at 
San Francisco begins consideration of a 
charter for world organization, the bulk 
of editorial comment reflects confidence in 
its success, although certain unsettled is- 
sues, notably that of Polish representation, 
are recognized as serious obstacles. And 
there is some difference of opinion on the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals as the basis 
for a new league. 3 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
(Ind.-Dem.) finds in the “sense of ur- 
gency” for prevention of another war “the 
best hope for success.” Recognizing “pos- 
sibilities for failure” in the disputes over 
the Polish issue and the relation of great 
and small powers, this newspaper points 
out that success “in the last analysis will 
depend not only on what is accomplished 
there, but also on the spirit in which it is 
accomplished.” 

“If the Conference reveals a real ability 
of the nations to work and talk together, 
it will be a success,” says the New York 
Herald Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) ; “if it reveals 
only a clash of narrow nationalisms, disap- 
pointed idealisms and excited exaggerations 
of particular controversy, it will be a fail- 
ure.” 

Emphasizing that, regardless of minor 
details, “a world organization . . . must 
be our goal,” the Hartford (Conn.) Times 
(Ind.-Dem.) believes “the plan devised 
would have to be extremely bad to war- 
rant its rejection.” 

The New York Times (Ind.), in similar 
vein, stresses “the danger . . . that the 
necessity for compromise will not be suff- 
ciently recognized by popular opinion.” 

The San Antonio (Texas) Express 
(Ind.) sees “the Dumbarton Oaks _pro- 
posals .. . due for a knock-down-and-drag- 
out mauling.” Advocating creation of “a 
limited government at the world level, 
with world courts and law and independ- 
ent police,” this newspaper warns that, 
“unless unexpected changes shall be... 
wrought at San Francisco, no value will 
come from this Conference.” 

The McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News 
(Ind.) , however, argues that the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks plan as it stands should be rati- 
fied, that “in revision and _ liberalization 
the Conference will run headfirst into a 
clash of Russian  practicalism against 
American idealism which never may be 
bridged in this generation.” 
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Home again! One of more than 5,000 
wounded flown to . S. monthly 
by the ATC. Among the flying am- 
bulances helping to save American 
lives is the Curtiss C-46 Commando. 


The U.S. Navy’s Martin Mars, world’s 
largest flying boat, is powered with 
Wright Cyclone engines harnessed 
to Curtiss electric propellers. 


Three-fourths of all the supplies flown 
over “the Hump” into China have been 
carried by Curtiss Commandos. 


Four Wright Cyclone engines equip 
the giant Boeing B-29 Superfortress. 


AN AMAZING STORY OF 
AIR TRANSPORT AT WAR 


Barely five years have elapsed since the first trans- 
Atlantic airline schedule was announced. It offered three 
trips a week to Europe by air! Today, the big pond is a 
short haul, and countries have become whistle 
stops. There’s a trans-Atlantic take-off every 13 
minutes of the day and night a trans-Pacific flight 
every 90 minutes daily . . . a Curtiss Commando over “the 
Hump” on China's aerial Burma Road every 15 minutes, 
around the clock. Yet this is only part of the amazing job 
being done by U.S. airlines and the transport wings of our 
armed services. In the time it takes you to read this article, some 3,000 miles 
will be flown by American transport planes. They will evacuate wounded... 
more than 500,000 sick and wounded have been moved by U. S. planes since 1942. 
They will transport cargo... one major U.S. air terminal reports an 
average of 1,800 cargo shipments daily. 
They'll carry passengers, over a billion passenger miles 
annually, on 160,000 miles of global air routes. 
Few Americans are yet aware of the full meaning of 
all this to our way of life, to our outlook and 
to our incomes, but these facts are significant: 
The best estimates indicate that there will be 20 
million airline passengers within three years 
after the war, at rates you are used to paying 
for first-class travel by rail... The chances 
are you will travel by air! 
Such equipment as the new Curtiss Commando can 
profitably transport air cargo at a small fraction of 
pre-war rates... The chances are you will ship by air! 
With millions of jobs resulting either directly 
or indirectly from American aviation, and with 
business already basing its plans upon planes... 
the chances are you will profit from the air! 


FOR TRADE AND FOR SECURITY — LOOK TO THE SKY, AMERICA! 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


PROPELLERS 











Protecting tomorrows harvests from destruction 


Here is an actual battle scene in the never-ending war against 
an enemy more merciless, insatiable and destructive than the 
Nazi or Jap! The enemy? Insects and fungus diseases, con- 


stantly attacking food crops all over the nation, Vital fighting 
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TYPICAL FMC PRODUCTS 
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FLAVORSEAL PROTECTIVE INSECTICIDES AND FUNGI- 
PROCESS...a porous film cipes ... Niagara dusts, 
to keep fruits and vege- | sprays, & spraying equip- 
tables fresh longer and ment for combattingcrop 
reduce spoilage. insects and diseases. 
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FMC ‘‘WATER BUFFALO”’ 
amphibious tanks. 7 of 
FMC’s 14 major factories 
make ‘Water Buffalos” 
or sub-assemblies. 
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FOOD CANNING MACHINERY 
...complete line of equip- 


ment for the processing | 


& canning of many types 
of food. 


PEERLESS PUMPS... are 
used wherever water is 
pumped. For municipal, 
agricultural & industrial 
uses. 
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CONTINUOUS STERILIZING 
Line... (Anderson-Barn- 
grover) processing more 
than 70% of the nation’s 
evaporated milk. 


equipment in helping to keep these pests under control are 
Bean Sprayers, embodying the famed Bean High Pressure 
Pump. Over 60 years’ experience in building pest control 
equipment has been an important factor in establishing 
Food Machinery Corporation’s enviable reputation for de- 


signing, engineering and manufacturing resourcefulness. 


FOOD MACHINERY _ 
CORPORATION B= 


Lakeland 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 






Riverside 
Hoopeston 
Los Angeles 


San Jose 
MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER AND BEAN-CUTLER DIVISIONS, SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION, HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION, LOS ANGELES & FRESNO, CALIF.; CANTON, OHIO 
NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC., MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 
JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. DIVISION, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF.; DUNEDIN & LAKELAND, FLORIDA; HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


BUY BONDS TO HELP WIN THE WAR... TO PREVENT DICTATORSHIP FROM INVADING OUR SHORES... 10 KEEP SAFE OUR CONSTITUTIONAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT AND OUR BILL OF RIGHTS INTACT 
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Criticism of hospital care 
and rigid loan procedure 
huge task of administration 


A storm is gathering over the Veterans’ 
Administration. Returning servicemen, 
veterans’ organizations and others are 
complaining bitterly at what they consider 
confused administration, excessive red tape 
and unjustifiable delays in obtaining bene- 
fit payments. There are charges of incom- 
petent care in veterans’ hospitals. And 
VA is accused of unnecessary strictness in 
approving loans to veterans. The com- 
plaints multiply as men are discharged 
from the services. 

This barrage of criticism comes at a 
time when VA’s biggest task is still ahead. 
In the years following the war, the agency 
is to handle benefit payments running to 
$3,500,000,000 annually. This is six times 
the prewar rate. It is as much as the 
entire Federal Government was spending 
% years ago. Instead of 5,000,000 veterans, 
there will be nearly 20,000,000. VA ob- 
viously is destined to become the biggest 
thing in the Government. 

But now, just beginning its expansion 
into that role, VA is assailed by com- 
plants and accusations which raise many 
questions. If, this early in its transition, 
VA is running into trouble, what is to 
happen later when the full postwar load 
drops upon the agency? The circumstances 
demand an appraisal of that outlook. And 
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such an appraisal must rest, first of all, 
upon an examination of the facts behind 
the complaints now being made. 

Hospitals. After investigation, a con- 
gressional committee has cleared the vet- 
erans’ hospitals of major charges. Its chair- 
man says the veterans are “receiving very 
fine treatment.” Nevertheless, some points 
remain in controversy. 





—Veterans Administration 


GENERAL HINES AND VETERAN 





(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


BASIS OF VETERANS’ COMPLAINTS 
OVER HANDLING OF THEIR AFFAIRS 


Charges That Red Tape Delays Pension Grants and Other Benefits 


Doctors. Investigators have found that, 
although veterans’ hospital doctors gen- 
erally are of high caliber, they do include 
some mediocre physicians. They are select- 
ed under civil service rules and paid $3,200 
to $7,500 a year, not enough, it is said, to 
attract the best-qualified medical men. 

It is charged that there are not enough 
doctors, and that these are ridden with 
paper work. VA is ready to concede that it 
is very shorthanded. It has lost many 
physicians to the Army and Navy. Those 
who remain must make reports that once 
were divided among a larger number. 

Overcrowding. VA also is ready to 
concede that some of its hospitals are 
overcrowded, but contends that they are 
not overcrowded to a point where the wel- 
fare of patients is menaced. A $100,000,000 
hospital-building program and the postwar 
acquisition of Army hospitals are expected 
to correct this situation. 

Location of hospitals. A frequent com- 
plaint is that a veteran can receive hospi- 
tal treatment only by traveling to an insti- 
tution at some distance from his home, be- 
cause local hospitals are filled. This often 
is true. The building program, again, is to 
rectify this situation to some extent. 

Delays. Aside from the hospitals, pres- 
ent complaints center principally upon 
long delays in obtaining benefit pay- 
ments. VA is far behind in its work where 
most such payments are concerned. Vet- 
erans’ Administrator Frank T. Hines re- 
cently asked that VA employes be allowed 





—Veterans Administration 


THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION AT WORK 
.-. will handle $3,500,000,000 each year in benefit payments and 20,000,000 veterans following the war 
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THE 
EVERLASTING 


What have a test tube and 
the contraptions below got 
to do with a locomotive 
and the operation of a 
railroad? More than you 
would ever dream. 

In the Norfolk and Western 
Railway's modern, completely 
equipped physical and chem- 
ical laboratories, and in the field, 
the railroad’s chemists, physicists, 
metallurgists, and mechanical experts 
30,000 scientific tests and analyses a year of nearly every- 
thing used by the railway —the steel that goes into locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and bridges; concrete, ballast, paint, lubfi- 

_ Cating oils, signals, brakes, draft gears, coal, and thousands 
of other items. The search for better materials, improved 
facilities, better operating methods, and improved safety — 
goes on day after day, year in and year out. What are the 
results? Here’s one example: 

In 1944, the N. & W. had 42.3 per cent fewer freight loco- 
motives than in 1918, but the better designed, easier to 
maintain and more efficient locomotives of 1944 performed 
an average of 33.9 per cent more service, moved 59 per cent 
more freight, hauled in better cars that made 62 per cent 
more mileage, at 61.2 per cent faster freight train speed. 

The Norfolk and Western, and other American railroads, 
are alert and awake to their opportunities. By constant re- 
search, study, improvements and enterprise, they will con- 
tinue to forge ahead when Victory is won—as the safest 
and most efficient transportation system in the world. 


Novfotk... Westowse. 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION 





TRANSPORTATION 





to work, voluntarily, three extra hours 
a day to catch up. In the three principal 
kinds of payments, the situation is this: 

Insurance payments. It sometimes takes 
six months or longer for beneficiaries to 
obtain insurance payments under a dead 
serviceman’s National Service policy. Six 
weeks or longer usually elapses before VA 
receives notification of death from the 
Army or Navy. Much paper work follows, 
Claim forms are sent to the beneficiary to 
be filled out. A widow must submit certi- 
fied copies of her marriage and birth cer- 
tificates, the latter because the system of 
payment is based on age. Parents must 
send a deceased son’s birth record. To 
March 1, 1945, 235,000 claims had been 
received, and 22,000 still awaited action. 

Dependents’ pensions. More than 22 
per cent of all requests for pensions from 
widows and other dependents remained un- 
disposed of on March 1. A year earlier, it 
was 19 per cent, showing how VA falls be- 
hind as claims increase. Again, there is de- 
lay in awaiting Army or Navy notification, 
and, again, the need for birth, marriage 
and other certificates. Also, in this case, 
there are decisions to be made as to 
whether parents actually were dependents. 

Disability compensation. Disabled men 
leaving the services now begin to receive 
their disability compensation within a 
week after discharge. Disability certificates 
are awarded, and all necessary Army med- 
ical papers are assembled at the time of 
discharge. The veterans’ names go on the 
rolls almost automatically. This system 
has been in effect a little more than a 
year. As of March 31, a total of 256,602 
claims had been filed in this way, and 
252,769 had been disposed of. 

But veterans discharged before the new 
system went into effect and those who de- 
cide to claim disability compensation after 
leaving the service have a different expe- 
rience. Army records then- must be gath- 
ered from scattered points. New physical 
examinations must be* taken. A total of 
62,501 out of 479,663 such claims re- 
mained unadjudicated on March $1. 

So, on most claims, delay piles upon 
delay, and each month shows a higher 
number of cases pending. 

Loans. The number of applications for 
loans has been surprisingly small. Some 
1,500,000 men have been discharged from 
the services, but only 6,442 have asked for 
such assistance. Under this system, a vet- 
eran may borrow money to buy a home, a 
farm or a business, with the Government 
guaranteeing 50 per cent of the loan, up 
to a top guarantee of $2,000. But the law 
says that no such guarantee can be given 
if the price of the property purchased ex- 
ceeds its “reasonable, normal value.” 

Veterans complain that VA is too strict 
in its interpretation of this clause, and has 
rejected loans unnecessarily. VA thinks 
the language of the law is so plain that it 
must be literally interpreted. And, since 
most real estate prices now are at war- 
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inflated levels, there have been rejections. 
{Jso, the lender can veto a loan. 
Nevertheless, of the 6,442 applications, 
4571 were approved—4,300 for homes, 74 
for farms and 197 for businesses. The Gov- 
amment’s total commitment is $7,150,789. 
Jobs. Some veterans blame VA because 
hey can’t get the sort of job they want. 
Job placement, however, is outside VA’s 
jomain. It is the responsibility, instead, of 
Klective Service and the United States 
Employment Service. 

The law. Other veterans’ criticism sug- 
yests changes in the law, rather than VA 
wectivities. Amendments are to be offered, 
pincipally for liberalizing the GI Bill of 
Rights. They would raise the age limit for 
ducational advantages, increase the term 
of schooling and the subsistence pay given 
the veteran while at school, and provide a 
more effective advisory and counseling 
ervice and a new loan formula. 





This trailer and truck, purchased from a business 
loan, gave World War Il veteran Bayard Love- 
lace a start in the trucking business. To date, 
4571 veterans have borrowed money with the 
aid of Government guarantees to purchase 
homes, farms or business enterprises. 


_VA and the future. VA concedes that 
ithas fallen down in some ways, but thinks 





that, on the whole, it has done a good job. 
It points out that, while the work handled 
las increased 300 per cent, the number of 
mployes has risen only 14 per cent. 

The opinion of many persons close to 
the situation, however, is that VA must 
‘spand much more rapidly and look to 
the efficiency of its operations if it is to 
tary the load of the future. It will be one 
if the most closely. watched divisions of 
Government, with veterans’ organizations 
ad congressional committees scrutinizing 
{s activities, ready to complain, together 
‘ith millions of servicemen, when any- 
‘hing goes wrong. One of the watchers, too, 
hill be the President, himself a veteran and 
keply interested in veterans’ affairs. Pre- 
‘alling opinion is that, unless VA strikes 
‘faster and more efficient gait, the Presi- 
lent will take quick remedial action. 
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What waste of minutes and motions! 


...in ordinary office mail! Selecting the right 


stamp, separating it from the sheet, moistening _ 


the small bit of paper, making it stick, sealing 
the envelope! Small child stuff, taking up the 
time of skilled stenographers! Enough to make 
efficiency experts shudder! 

... Because there 7s a machine that makes 
mailing fast and facile—a Postage Meter. It 
prints any kind of postage needed, fast as a fast- 
turning die turns—and seals the envelope. 
Prints a dated postmark, too; saving cancelling 
in the Postoffice, speeds the letter. Even prints 
your own private advertisement alongside the 
stamp, at your option . . . Protects postage, fool- 
proof, loss-proof; and automatically accounts 
for postage used!... Modern, mechanical—and 
mighty convenient, as thousands of firms now 
know, as thousands more will learn when war 
production is no longer urgent . . . Meantime, 
write for an informative booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter Co. 


1984 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 




















































































Dig for victory... 


Digging helps to win wars. And not only the digging of big 


power shovels with muscles of wire rope. Spade work in home 


Victory Gardens eases the food situation. So, again in 1945, 





Uncle Sam urges us to pitch into this job and stay with it. 


%& On heavy-duty equipment, such as that above, | 
war industries count Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope a | 
mainstay, as you will. And you'll find matching stamina for 
essential lifts in Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 
Both rope and slings possess extra flexibility, kink-resistance, 
manageability—qualities that save time and increase output. 
Remember the name: Yellow Strand. Remember the patented | 


constructions: Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. | 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 








Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Europe’s Needs 
As Trade Hurdle 
For Hemisphere 


Latin Americans are being warned, as 
are Americans and Canadians, that the | 
needs of liberated Europe for outside help 
are so great that in the months ahead 
scarcities are to become more serious. 

This warning comes from members of 
the Combined Production and Resources 
Board, representing Britain, Canada and 
the U.S. The U.S. member, J. A. Krug, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
said shortages of prime necessities are so 
severe and widespread they endanger the 
economic basis on which peace in Europe 
must be built. The Board warned that in- 
creased amounts of Canadian, U.S. and 
British production must go to liberated 
areas to lessen this danger and to help 
such areas return to an orderly economy, 

The shortages are to be especially 
acute in coal to supply power for industry 
and communications, in textiles and in 
trucks to move supplies where other 
transport means have been destroyed or | 
damaged. 

For Latin America, this means that these 
goods, basic to much of the postwar tre- 
construction and expansion planned for 
the Hemisphere, will be available in only 
limited quantities. Each nation thus is 
faced with a need to look largely to itself 
to overcome material shortages. This does 
not imply rejection of the U.S. commit 
ment made at Mexico City in March to 
share with Latin America available pro- 
duction after the war. But the needs of 
liberated areas are such, according to the 
CPRB, that this country and its custom- 
ers must reduce their demands for the 
time being. 

As to coal, Argentina, Uruguay and 
Brazil are far short of the supplies they 
need, and have had to depend on the 
makeshift use of timber and grains and 
their oils. Additional supplies of petroleum 
would help to overcome this shortage, but 
production is limited by war needs, lack 
of shipping and of new drilling, pumping, 
refining and pipe-line equipment. 

Coal supplies in the U.S. and Britain, 
chief sources for Latin America, are down 
to one month’s needs. This prevents aby 
sizable increase in current shipments, al 
ready down to one half or less of what the 
importing countries need. 

Part of this lack is being made good by 
Latin America, itself. Chile, long a coal 
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/ reformed wire rope 


MULTIPLIES MANPOWER 3 WAYS 


Men who actually work with wire 
rope prefer preformed. They give 
many different reasons for this 


choice, but the net result is more 





work per line before replacement. 

The men say preformed wire 
rope handles easier. It saves 
installing time; it’s limber— 
not cranky. 

They say it whips less and 
spools better on drums. 

It lasts longer and this means fewer 
interruptions to production. 

Preformed wire rope costs a little more 


at first but much less in the long run. 


K YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE a 


UFACTURER 


TOR 









When Disaster 
struck Hartford at 3 p.m. 


.eeLhe Journal clock 





Catastrophe Hits 
Ringling Big Top 


HARTFORD, Conn. July 6 (AP)—An vn. 
determined number of persons, estimated at 


between 56 and 100 @ ay j 
tysietins , died today fire 
t ¢ turned the big tent of + y in a fire which | 









ber of dead would r, be . 
- jand that the number of ijurek cate 
neath the blazing canvas when it colligaed 
at 3:00 p.m. in the midst of the afternoon | 
. + performance, was beyond immediate estimate ioe 
Another official, Deputy Police Chief Doce 
ichael J. Godfrey, estimated the dead at | dats 
Kes.” while two priests who came to the 
. ng “ifving disaste 
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Ample time for the Oregon Journal to bring its Portland 
readers complete details of the tragic circus fire... 
the same afternoon it happened! 








Day in and day out Portland families _ for years, is the preferred newspaper 


rely on The Journal, Portland’s 
aflernoon newspaper, for news the 


in Portland* and its retail area. This 
fourth largest Pacific Coast market 
has a population 34% greater than 
all the rest of Oregon. Here The 
Journal delivers 13,361 more circu- 
lation than any other newspaper... 
concentrates 80% of its total circu- 
lation, now the largest in its history! 


JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


same day it happens. 

You see, when The Journal goes 
to press it’s only early afternoon in 
Portland, but the business day is 
done in Washington and New York; 
and it’s midnight or later in much 
of the rest of the world. This natural 
time advantage, enjoyed exclusively 
by afternoon newspapers on the 
Pacific Coast, enables Journal editors 
to bring their readers all the news, 






Member....Metropolitan 
and Pacific Parade Groups 


hours ahead! 

Little wonder then, with every- 
one eager for last minute news, that 
The Journal today, as it has been 


National Representatives REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


*Thousands of exciting facts about the buying habits, preferences and postwar plans of Portland families are 
contained in the recent study of “‘ The Portland Consumer Market.” It was made expressly for the Oregon Journal 
by the research department of R. L. Polk § Co. and is available exclusively through The Journal or its national 
representatives. A request on your business letterhead will bring you details. 











importer, now is sending some tonnage to 
Argentina and Central America. Since | 
Peru’s new port at Chimbote was opened, | é 
regular coal shipments have gone to Ar- 
gentina. Brazil is developing coal mines in 


the State of Santa Catharina, principally / 

to meet needs for coke at the Volta Re- 

donda steel plant, soon to start production, TI 
an 


As to textiles, Latin America is in 
much better position, although still de 


pendent on foreign supplies for better- . 
grade textiles. But, where export  sur- aff 
pluses exist, Latin Americans are being ” 
asked to decrease domestic consumption = 
in order to help the liberated areas. Ar- 

gentina now is permitted to ship textiles pe 
to the Middle East area. Prior to her ac- in 
ceptance of the agreements reached at ” 
Mexico City, she was denied a share of the PL 


export market in Allied-controlled areas. 

Brazil is producing an additional 300,- 
000,000 yards of cotton fabric for Europe. 
But, to get this production, CPRB repre- 
sentatives had to make a census of the” 
number of looms and spindles in Brazil, © 
had to correct Brazilian estimates that 
each kilogram (2.2 pounds) of textiles 
equaled ten yards of material, rather than 
four yards. The result was to reduce by 60 
per cent the amount of textiles that the 
Brazilians had thought they were producing. 

In trucks, the picture is more unfavor- 
able, because there is very little that Latin 
America can do to alleviate the truck” 
shortage. Mexico has just put into opera- 
tion a new trailer, semitrailer and chassis 
plant, but many of the component parts 
must be imported from the U.S. 

Construction of new railroads can al 
leviate the trucking shortage to some ex: 
tent. But, again, the material shortage is a 
limiting factor. Argentina has had to take™ 
up rails elsewhere in order to construct a) 
new line to tie into the Bolivian oil fields. 
Brazil is producing heavier rails than ever 
before, and will be able to supply her 
needs when Volta Redonda gets into full 
swing. But her own needs are so large that 
few rails are left for the Corumba-Sani 
Cruz line that is being built to suppl 
Brazil with Bolivia’s oil. 

The net result of these shortages is to 
throw a further strain on other supplies 
and facilities. A slow-up in the reconver- 
sion and industrialization of the Hemis- 
phere is expected to result. 

There is one way to lessen the impact 
of this situation, according to the CPRB. 
That is to increase output everywhere. 
In Latin America, this already is under 
way. U.S. firms are forming partnerships” 
with Latin-American concerns to set Up 
new industries, to develop new resourcesy 
to tap new’ consumer areas. In the lon 
run, such development may prove to & 
on a sounder basis than Latin Americal 
reliance on U.S. production to supply hel 
with most of her import needs. Curre 
shortages, therefore, although imposing 
hardship, may help Latin America to build) 
a more balanced economy in the future 
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he gy ARE STOPPERS IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE! 


/f 


THREE MAJOR FEATURES distinguish Plaskon Molded Color for closures: utility, economy, 
and attractiveness. 

Plaskon molding materials are plastics that are especially resistant to the chemical and 
physical action of a wide variety of products that must be packaged. Plaskon is completely 
impervious to the effects of alcohol, acetone, or other common organic solvents. It is not 
affected by oils, fats or greases. Because it is odorless, tasteless and inert, it has no effect upon 
any products with which it comes into contact. Plaskon can be molded in large quantities at 
very economical prices. Distinctive designs and shapes can be secured to give new individ- 
uality to packages. 

Plaskon is available in a wide range of beautiful, permanent colors that improve the ap- 
pearance of any container, catch the eye and help make sales. We can give you helpful assistance 
in suggesting designs, qualified Plaskon molders, and technical advice so that you can effi- 
ciently adapt Plaskon Molded Color to your manufacturing and sales programs. 


PLASKON DIVISION, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 2150 Sylvan Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
In Canada: Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal 
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The Next Best 
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Home is heaven to men overseas. 

And a letter is a five-minute fur- 
lough at home. So however busy you are, 
find time to write that man in the service. 
When you write, remember these 3 rules: 
1. Short, frequent letters are better than oc- 
casional long ones. 2. Write cheerful newsy 
letters about familiar places and faces. 3. 
Use V-Mail, because V-Mail gets there 
quicker, saves space for vital supplies that 
help speed Victory. Why not read this mag- 
azine later and write a V-Mail letter now? 

HOW THE MARTIN MARS BOOSTS MORALE 

Mighty morale-booster is the Martin 
Mars. Each trip she carries thousands of 


q 


Bg eT 


Thing fo a Leave 
TER 


letters . . . and if loaded only with V- 
Mail, she could carry the unbelievable 
total of 260,000,000 letters! Looking 
ahead, this great capacity of Mars-type 
planes will mean greater payloads, 
lowered costs, for overocean airlines. 
Already designed, commercial cargo and 
passenger versions of the Mars await 
only Victory to become reality. So to- 
morrow, for speed, safety, comfort and 
economy, plan to take trips or ship 
goods via Martin Mars! 


Tue GLENN L. MartinCo., BALTIMorRE 3, Mp. 
GLENN L, Marrin-NEBRASKA COMPANY—OMAHA 


1. At Fleet or Army 
Post Offices, V-Mail 
letters are photo- 
graphed on strips of 
film then reduced to 
postage-stamp size. 





carries as 
letters as 57 regular 
pouches. One ton of 
ordinary mail re- 
duces to 14 pounds 
of V-Mail film. 


many 





Builders of Dependable 


A =| 


V-MAIL VIA MARS! Making as many as 14 tripseach month between California and Honolulu, the huge Martin Mars speeds mail, 
supplies and priority passengers to the Pacific. A number of 82-ton sisterships will soon join her to serve our lengthening battle lines. 


AIRCRAFT 





3. Arriving at over. 
seas bases, micro- 
film is enlarged, cut 
into individual jet. 
ters, sealed in en- 
velopes by machine. 





4. V-Mail reaches 
them quickly .. and 
saves cargo space 
for equipment they 
need. Get V-Mail 
paper at station- 
er's or post office, 


# 











Aircraft Since 1909 
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Expanding Capital 
Of Small Business: 
NewBankingPlan 


A program to finance small business 
through a nation-wide network of local in- 
vestment companies is before Congress. 
These firms would be managed locally, but 
would have access to Federal Reserve Bank 
funds. The plan to accomplish this result is 
advocated by private banking groups as an 
alternative to large-scale postwar financing 
through the Smaller War Plants Corp. or 
other federal agencies. 

The proposal dovetails with the system 
of credit pools now operating throughout 
the country under auspices of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. Credit pools pro- 
vide short-term commercial loans needed 
by local enterprises. The investment com- 
panies would be organized to supply risk 
capital to these enterprises. 

As explained by John F. Fennelly, chair- 
man of Small Business Committee of the 
Investment Bankers Association, the pro- 
gram would operate as follows: 

Local companies would operate under 
Federal Reserve charters. They must have 
at least $25,000 in paid-in capital, could 
sell debentures to Federal Reserve Banks 
up to three times paid-in capital. The 
$25,000 concern thus could get $75,000 
from the Federal Reserve, begin operations 
with $100,000. The Federal Reserve sys- 
tem would get funds for these operations 
by selling to the Treasury its $139,000,000 
investment in the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp. 

Investments in businesses would be 
limited to $100,000 for any one concern. 
They could take the form of mortgage 
bonds, debentures, preferred or common 
stocks. The company to be financed also 
would be required to use 10 per cent of 
the cash received to buy Class B= stock 
in the investment company. This would 
make the transaction a co-operative ven- 
ture, with the investment company having 
an interest in the business, and the busi- 
ness getting a stake in the investment 
company. 

Management advice would be sup- 
plied to the business by the investment 
company on a fee basis. This provision is 
suggested on the theory that small enter- 
prises need expert management advice as 
much as capital, and should pay for it. 

Securities held by local investment 
companies would be sold as soon as the 
business showed signs of success. They 
could be sold either to the public or to the 
business itself. The purpose of this pro- 
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n appearance, strength, full weight, 


and uniformity of size, the quality of 
Gaylord Kraft Bags and Sacks is the 
highest possible. This quality has been 


maintained even during wartime. 


You and your customers will appreciate 
the advantages of Gaylord Bags. It will 
pay you to specify Gaylord when you 


order from your dealer. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES... FOLDING CARTONS... KRAFT 
GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS... KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans ¢ Jersey 
City « Seattle « Houston « Indianapolis « Los Angeles « Oakland « Dallas 
Minneapolis « Jacksonville « Columbus « Tampa « Fort Worth « Detroit 
Cincinnati « Des Moines ¢ Oklahoma City « Portland « Greenville « San 
Antonio « St. Louis « Memphis ¢« Milwaukee « Kansas City « Chattanooga 
Bogalusa « Hickory « Weslaco « New Haven + Appleton 








Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper, No. 58 of a Series 








This Letterhead 
HELPED BUILD A BUSINESS 


On January 5, 1900, the Gilbert Land Company opened its 
doors in Grand Rapids, Minnesota. It proposed to deal in timber, 
mineral and farming lands. It was small...ambitious...very 
proud of its first letterhead on fine Strathmore paper. The com- 
pany grew with the community...built a fine business and a fine 
reputation, in its own locality and farther afield. 


Letters from the Gilbert Land Company have been written 
on Strathmore for almost half a century. The company regards 
its letterhead as a standard of success. YOUR letterhead should 
express the standing and integrity of YOUR company. With lighter 
weight papers necessary under government regulations, quality 
is more important than ever. The Strathmore watermark is your 


assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE 





MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





posal is to keep investment company capi- 
tal as a revolving fund, so that local com- 
panies could function genuinely as invest- 
ment bankers, and not as holding companies, 

This program is advanced on the theory 
that small business will face difficult financ- 
ing problems immediately after the war. 
Large investment bankers usually are un- 
able and unwilling to supply capital to 
small concerns. They are not geared for 
small operations and seldom are in a posi- 
tion to judge the merits of purely local 
business proposals. 

Federal Reserve assistance is advocated 
on the ground that past experience with 
community investment funds has been un- 
satisfactory, and that a nation-wide system 
could not be organized quickly enough on 
a purely voluntary basis to meet the emer- 
gency. Federal Reserve Banks would su- 
pervise the salaries to be paid to perma- 
nent employes of the investment companies 
and directors would serve without pay. 

Ernest G. Draper, a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System Board of Governors, 





a 





—Underwoo 
ERNEST G. DRAPER 
- «small groups for small loans 


finds merit in the IBA proposal. The Fed- 
eral Reserve, however, suggests using the 
$139,000,000 FDIC investment as a fund 
to guarantee reconversion loans to small 
and medium-sized businesses after the war. 
No conflict, however, is seen by Federal 
Reserve officials in the two proposals, and 
funds probably could be found if the IBA 
program is approved by Congress. 


Currency problems. British and 
U.S. governments are running into money 
troubles in managing the occupied and lib- 
erated areas of Europe. The difficulty arises 
from the preference for dollars over pounds. 

In Denmark, for example, the British 
have been designated as exclusive Allied 
buyers for military and relief provisions. 
That means that the Danes would be paid 
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Intensive years of preparation—banishing yellow fever, assembling a plant, modernizing transportation—assured Goethals’ 
quick success in building the Panama Canal when finally he ‘‘made the dirt fly,” as President Theodore Roosevelt put it. 





oR American businessmen plan- 

ning to buy or sell in the Canal 
Zone—or anywhere else in the 
world—The National City Bank of 
New York really has “broken the 
ground.” The Bank offers a gener- 
ation of carefully accumulated ex- 
perience and understanding cf 
trade practices that can help your 
plans spell achievement. 

First U.S. national bank in the 
foreign field, National City early 
opened a branch in Panama 

now in addition operates 
two more in the Canal Zone. 
Today, branchesare strategi- 
cally located in key cities 





throughout Central and South 
America and the Caribbean. The 
men and women who staff these 
branches number more than 2,000. 
The managers of these particular 
branches of National City’s World- 
Wide Banking System average 24 
years in overseas service. 

Before even sending out a repre- 
sentative or taking an order, an 
exporter or importer may profit sub- 
stantially by getting in touch 
with the officials of our Over- 
seas Division at Head Office 
or Branches in New York, 
or correspondent banks 
throughout the country. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


¢ 65 Branches in Creater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 


Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 


ltosario 


BRAZIL 

Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 

Sao Paulo 
“ANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 
*‘HILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 
‘OLOMBIA 
Bogota 
}barranquilla 
Medellin 

UBA 

Havana 


Cuatro Caminos 


Galiano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 





Matanzas 

Santiago 
ENGLAND 

London 

117, Old Broad St. 

11, Waterloo Place 
INDIA 

Bombay 

Calcutta 
MEXICO 

Mexico City 
PERU 

Lima 
PUERTO RICO 

San Juan 

Arecibo 

Bayamon 

Caguas 

Mayaguez 

Ponce 
REP. OF PANAMA 

Panama 
URUGUAY 

Montevideo 
VENEZUELA 


Caracas 

















-.- yes, after only 15 minutes instruction on 
a Fridén Fully Automatic Calculator anyone 
in your office can become an Expert on your 
own Figure Work Problems. Contact your 
local Fridén ne for complete 
information regarding these easy to operate 
Calculators which are AVAILABLE, when 
applications for delivery have been approved 


by the War Production Board. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 





| a 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 











in pounds for the food and other commodi- 
ties that they sell to the Allies. The Danes, 
on the other hand, want dollars, rather 
than pounds, and are suggesting that sup- 
plies bought by the U.S. Army be paid for 
in dollars. The outlook is that the agree- 
ment, which makes the British exclusive 
buyers, will be modified. 

Another knotty problem is expected to 
develop in Sweden. That country has con- 
siderable stocks of pulp available for ex- 
port, and, since the paper shortage is world 
wide, pulp is in heavy demand. Original 
plans called for Sweden to supply the defi- 
cit in England, and for Canada to increase 
shipments to the United States. The 
Swedes, like the Danes, are expected to 
prefer to sell in the U.S. market, since 
they already have piled up substantial 
sterling balances during the war. 

Money problems also are complicating 
plans for disposing of U.S. surpluses 
abroad. These items—food, trucks, cloth- 
ing—are to be sold by the Army. Allied 
nations, however, are expected to object 
to having their dollar supply drained by 
surplus sales, although that is the only 
currency the Army can accept. 


Gold. Executive authority to issue cur- 
rency without a gold backing is about to 
be repealed by Congress. At the same 
time, Congress is to reduce the amount of 
gold that must be used to support currency 
and bank deposits. 

The authority to issue currency with- 
out gold support was granted in the 
Thomas amendment to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 and in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. The Thomas amendment 
authorized the President to issue $3,000,- 


{000,000 in currency without any backing. 


This authority never was used. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Act authorized the issuance 
of Federal Reserve Bank notes without 
backing, and these have been printed from 
time to time. . 

The Senate passed the bill to repeal this 
authority, and the House is expected to ap- 
prove it without change. Henceforth, U.S. 
currency is to consist chiefly of Federal Re- 
serve notes, which are to require a 25 per 
cent gold backing, instead of 40 per cent, 
and silver certificates backed by silver. 

Reduction in the legal gold reserve from 
40 per cent to 25 per cent is made neces- 
sary by two developments: the rapid in- 
crease in currency, due chiefly to the rising 
public debt, and the loss of gold, due to 
heavy cash payments for imported war 
materials. Federal Reserve officials esti- 
mated that, if these trends continue 
through the present year, the 40 per cent 
reserve limit would be reached by Dec. 31. 

The fact that less gold has to be used to 
support more currency is a measure of 
the inflation that has resulted from war 
financing. After the war, officials expect 
gold to flow back to this country, and the 
volume of currency to decrease as Treasury 
deficits are reduced. 
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And because there are no ends to a ball, its axis of rotation need never 
be artificially fixed. 


Thus a ball bearing bears the loads on a circle of free-rolling steel 
balls—most important to the higher speeds, heavier loads and maxi- 
mum rigidity required by industry‘s latest developments. 


That is why over 300 million New Departure Ball Bearings are at work 
in this war. That is why designers of new and better machinery are 
designing more ball bearings into it than ever before. 


We believe there is no substitute providing to so full an extent, the 

advantages that ball bearings give in so many applications—par- 

ticularly when made with the technical experience that goes into 
@ New Departure ball bearings. 


Send for your free copy of “Why Anii-friction Bearings.” 


nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE e@ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, BRISTOL, CONN 
Sales Branches: DETROIT 


CHICAGO, 230 N. WV igan Ave. @ LOS GELE 32 Gifford Ave 
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THE AGE OF STEEL IS THE AGE OF COAL~—as proved by the fact that 
into the making of every ton of steel goes a ton of Bituminous Coal. 
America’s wartime steel industry, alone, must have 1,743,000 tons every 
= week! Other industrial and domestic needs total an average of an addi- 
* tional 10,180,000 tons every week. 
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STEEL BACKBONES THE FARM—it helps 
make tractors, trucks, tools, implements, 9% 
4 ¥ wire fences, silos. And remember, all steel } 
‘depends on Bituminous Coal. In addition, 
coal makes fertilizers for the farm—insecti- 
cides, paints, roofing materials, weed killers, 
wood preservatives. And, farms included, 
coal heats 4 out of every 7 homes in the | 





















“AMERICA NEEDS STEEL— STEEL NEEDS COAL" 


Last YEAR, to supply the needs of the steel industry, of 
factory, farm and home, the coal industry produced 620 
million tons...more coal than has ever been mined in any 
| year in any country in history! And the industry is hard at 
work to make your postwar coal for home heating in more 
uniform sizes, dustless—cleaner than ever: 


Be sure to see ‘‘POWER UNLIMITED” 


ae a 4a This dramatic motion picture film is the latest of RKO’s famous series, 
[3] i U Mi j lil f Uj S COAL “This is America.” It shows how coal is taken from modern’ mechanized 
mines whose fantastic machinery greatly speeds up production and cuts 
down mining risks. “Power Unlimited” also tells the amazing story of the 
countless products—from perfumes to explosives—that depend on coal. 


Ask, at your favorite theatre, for the exhibition date of “Power Unlimited.” 
Bituminous Coal Institute, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Ye 





FEEDS THE FURNACE OF PROGRESS 
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Plus and Minus 








24th and N Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irend of American Busiwess 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Remember this, now that t 
Order cutbacks at first wil muc 
Deliveries on old orders will be ke 
pipe lines are filled, while industry is geared to an all-out war basis. 
Ammunition, tanks, artillery, other ordnance will be hardest hit at first. 
Ships will come next. Aircraft cutbacks will be somewhat less sharp. 
Fact is that European war now is ended as a gigantic munitions consumer. 
Only three U.S. armies have been active in last two weeks, the Third and Seventh 
in Germany, the Fifth in Italy. Strategic air forces are largely inactive. 
However, the intent is to let production run, to permit inventories of 
munitions to rise while getting set for the big transfer to the Pacific. 
Fourth quarter, 1945, will see the start of drastic production cutbacks. 


acks are under way in the war program.-ceee 
be much sharper than cutbacks in output. 
high for a few months while Pacific 
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As to timing and size of cutbacks..... ASSuming Japanese war goes on: 

In second quarter, 1945, war production is running at a $64,000,000,000 
annual rate; is near the war peak. Industry's output rate is 236 per cent of 
the 1935-59 average in Reserve Board index. Civilians get 37 per cent of it. 

By third quarter, 1945, war production will be down to a $58,600,000,000 
rate. Over-all production will be about 226 per cent of 1935-39. And: Civil- 
ians will get about 40 per cent of total production, which isn't much more. 

In fourth quarter, 1945, war output will be down to a $51,800,000,000 rate. 
Civilians will be getting 45 per cent of production and will notice the increase. 
By second quarter, 1946, assuming Japanese war, the level of war output 
will be off to about a $35,000,000,000 rate, or down nearly 45 per cent from the 
present. Over-all production will be about 194 per cent of 1935-39. The civil- 
ian portion of production will be up to 55 per cent and rising rapidly. 

Point is that, so long as Japanese war lasts, there will be a boom. It 
will not be as big a boom as at present, but industry generally will be active. 














It is when war with Japan ends that the big jolt will come. 

War production then will drop rapidly from a $35,000,000,000 rate, if Jap- 
anese war runs into 1946, to $20,000,000,000 rate, then to $5,000,000,000. 

Industry's over-all production will drop from a level 194 per cent of the 
1935-39 level to about 130 per cent of that level at its postwar low. Civilian 
production, of course, will skyrocket, but will not fully offset war cuts. 

A quick ending of the Japanese war after German war ends would upset all 
calculations; would lead to precipitate demobilization of men and industry. 

Official plans are not geared to any such development. They're based on a 
turnaround starting now, then on a continued flow of materials to Europe while 
supplies are being built up in the Pacific for invasion of Japan. Surrender by 
Japan sometime in 1945 would catch Government planners flat-footed. 











In terms of materials..... On the basis of present plans: 

By August 1, about 125 of WPB's 400 controls will be ended. 
Aluminum, copper, zinc probably will be taken out from under controls. 
Between August 1 and end of Japanese war, WPB controls will drop off. 
Steel controls will go some time after August. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Lumber will have to be controlled through Japanese war. So will tin. 
Lead is very tight and may affect output of batteries for new cars. Rubber 
will ease up in months ahead. Textiles will stay in short supply and may have 
to be controlled even into the postwar period if civilians are to get a fair break. 
That is the official appraisal of the Supply picture. 
By fourth quarter, 1945, new cars will be appearing in small numbers. So 
will many types of household equipment. Home construction will be starting. 
By 1946, civilian industry rapidly will be getting back into its stride. 





In terms of man power..... AS the situation is developing: 

Real squeeze in most labor centers is easing at present. 

By July, employers should be able to become choosy again in picking men. 

A definitely easier situation will prevail after midyear. 

Unemployment is unlikely to become a problem until Japanese war ends; is 
probably to be less of a problem than earlier seemed probable, owing to delayed 
ending of war in Europe and to resulting higher postwar production level to fill 
larger pent-up civilian demands. Sudden end of Pacific war could change that. 

Military demobilization will be slow at first. 














When it comes to the price outlook, the inflation outlook..... 

Money Supply will skyrocket further in 1945, owing to delayed war end. 

Demand for goods on the part of people with money is rising steadily. 

So: A test of inflation controls is probable in the period after German war 
ends and before industry has had time fully to convert to civilian output. 

Next 12 months should reveal whether a sizable price inflation is to be 
expected; whether industry can get set to meet all demands before the public 
breaks into a scramble to fill its wants ahead of somebody: else by bidding up 
prices, by paying what it takes to get what is wanted. 

Size of black markets, laxness of price controls suggest a sizable rise in 
the postwar price level. When Pacific war ends may determine how much. 








Tax changes to follow European war end are to be as previously described. 

Small corporations -will benefit from an increase from $10,000 to $25,000 
in excess-profits tax specific exemption. That will help on 1945 income. 

All corporations with excess=profits tax refund bonds will benefit by a 
change that will make these bonds cashable currently. Corporations paying an 
excesS-profits tax will be permitted to use carry-backs currently. : 

There still is uncertainty about permitting more liberal depreciation 
allowances in 1945. That liberalization may be delayed till after Pacific war. 

Average taxpayer can look for some relief on 1946 income, not 1945. 

















Stabilization Act will be extended one year, even though Congress is angry 
with OPA. Meat distribution has been muffed, and it hurts politically. 

Renegotiation power is due to be extended through 1945. Repricing power, 
which some industries want repealed, probably will not be repealed. 

Tariff reduction power of 50 pew cent from present rates probably will have 
to be compromised by the White House. 

Currency stabilization, most other foreign policy issues are sidetracked 
for the time being; are likely to be held up until after San Francisco. 

Gold backing of the dollar will be reduced from 40 to 25 per cent, with the 
House almost certain to concur in unanimous Senate action approving the cut. 

















President Truman is tipping his hand slowly on policy. 

Henry Wallace is told to go ahead with suggestions for patent law change. 
Justice Department is given the green light on antitrust enforcement. 
Henry Morgenthau is backed in his coming drive against tax dodgers. 
Personnel changes are ahead, but they will come gradually. 
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The men in this Pullman car were 
wounded in Europe. 


Now, in an almost unbelievably 
short time after they received their 
first medical attention at aid stations 
right on the battlefield, they are in 
America—on their way to General 
Hospitals near their homes. 


No other wounded in the world are 
cared for with the skill and devotion 
which the men and women of the 
Army Medical Corps give American 
wounded. No other wounded in the 
world are brought home so speedily. 


The best cared for wounded in the world 


Motor vehicles and ships, planes and 
trains, all play a part in getting them 
here fast. 

And Pullman—working with the 
railroads through its “pool” of sleep- 
ing cars—is privileged to contribute to 
their comfort. 


Pullman’s part of the job is provid- 
ing sleeping cars to supplement the 
Army’s special hospital trains. These 
cars—like the one above—may have 
to be taken out of regular passenger 
service in order to meet Army needs as 
promptly and fully as possible. 





So please —if you should be unable to 
get the Pullman space you want ex- 
actly when you want it—remember 
this: 
About half the Pullman fleet is 
assigned to carrying out mass 
troop movements and-transport- 
ing other military personnel. 


The other half is carrying more 
passengers than the whole fleet 
carried in peacetime. 

And from this half must be drawn 
the increasing number of sleeping 
cars in which the wounded ride. 


Pp U LLMAN For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger transportation 
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thé public power developments of TVA furnish private industry abundant 
hydroelectric power at the lowest rate in Eastern America with a postwar 
potential of 18 billion kwh. This partnership of public power and private 
enterprise makes possible lower production costs to meet postwar competition. 
a power is only one of the many advantages offered by Tennessee 
plant locations. Check the other basic advantages listed. Write for specific 


information and survey relating to your particular requirements. Ask for 
illustrated book: “Tennessee—Land of Industrial Advantages.” 





Basic Advantages to Plant Locations in Tennessee 





+ An unsurpassed variety of 
major industrial minerals and 
agricultural products. 


* Inland waterway system of 
three great rivers for low-cost 
transportation to Midwest, Gulf, 
and World ports. 


* Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. 


* Huge coal reserves making 
possible economical steam-power 
generation. 


* An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


* Excellent railway, highway, 
and airline transportation. 


* Opportunity for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured parts. 


* Cooperative skilled and semi- 
skilled native-born labor, 


* Uncongested plant sites near 
basic materials, river and rail 
terminals, 


* Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and employee. 


* Sound State tax structure. No 
personal earnings or sales taxes, 


* State and municipal govern- 
ments friendly to industry. 








Tennessee Industrial Planning Council 
Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


752 State Office Bldg. 
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THE FIRST PUBLIC POWER STATE 
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Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Russia’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, is the most- 
watched man at the San Francisco Con- 
ference. It was Mr. Molotov who threw 
the Conference into its first deadlock. With 
that action, he combined a soothing speech 
assuring Russian co-operation in organiz- 
ing the peace. 

Mr. Molotov is at the Conference to 
speak the mind of Marshal Stalin. He was 
sent to San Francisco, under dramatic cir- 
cumstances, at the request of President 
Truman. On the way there, he discussed 
world affairs with Mr. Truman and others 





VYACHESLAV M. MOLOTOV 


in Washington. All these things have made 
him the central figure of the Conference. 
The American public suddenly has become 
intensely curious about him. To many, he 
is a mystery man. Questions are being 
asked about his career, his job, his rela- 
tions with Mr. Stalin. 

Molotov and Stalin. Probably no one 
is closer to Mr. Stalin than is Mr. Molo- 
tov. In Moscow, they live in adjoining 
small apartments in the Kremlin. They 
have been closely associated for many 
years. Mr. Molotov attached himself to 
Mr. Stalin in the early years of the Soviet 
Union. He sided with him in the develop- 
ing rows with Leon Trotsky and others. 
Mr. Stalin sensed in Mr. Molotov an 
energetic, able and devoted coworker. 
As Mr. Stalin rose to the top, he took 
Mr. Molotov with him. Often, the latter 
served as his leader’s trouble shooter, in 
matters involving political opposition, the 
collective farms, industrial, development 
and foreign affairs. Mr. Stalin gave him 
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Starting high octane gasoline on its 
way toourairmen, General American 
cars have crowded nine lifetimes into 
one. The General American fleet has 
set new endurance records — with 
amazingly little time off for main- 
tenance. 
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Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, ltd., Glasgow 
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Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 
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Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 


? 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your ? 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 9 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an ° 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE ? 
SEALED BOOK. 9 

? 


these teachings. 


It tells how to obtain 
Address: Scribe K.O.G. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA ? 


Finch Telecommunications, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 








high offices. At one time he was Premier, 

In all these things, Mr. Molotov has 
been an administrator, not a maker of 
policy. Mr. Stalin says what policy shall 
be, Mr. Molotov carries it out. He has 
been a spokesman for the Marshal, not 
for himself. He makes few independent 
decisions. At Yalta, when Mr. Molotoy 
and one of President Roosevelt’s secretaries 
were drawing up a public statement, Mr, 


Molotov would not agree to a single word ~ 


until it had Mr. Stalin’s approval. 

Consequently, it is expected that at 
San -Francisco Mr. Molotov will consult 
the Marshal at every important turn, and 
that the telephone to Moscow will receive 
much use. Mr. Molotov, like others around 
Mr. Stalin, has schooled himself to think 
and act and live as their leader does. But 
independent decisions are not allowed. 

Bolshevik. Behind Mr. Molotov is a 
lifelong career as a_ revolutionary. Al- 
though the son of a moderately well-to-do 
Russian shopkeeper, he joined the Social- 
Democratic Party at 16. As was the cus- 
tom, he renounced his family name, Scria- 
bin, selecting Molotov, meaning “the Ham- 
mer,” as his pseudonym. At 19 came the 
first of a number of arrests for radical agi- 
tation. He was confined to his native vil- 
lage for two years, and spent them read- 
ing. Soon, he was writing for underground 
party papers, and corresponding with 
Nikolai Lenin in London. At that time, 
too, he met Mr. Stalin who, like himself, 
had to be alert for the Czarist police. 

During the first World War, Mr. Molo- 
tov was exiled to Siberia. He escaped, 
made his way to Petrograd, edited Pravda, 
clandestinely published, and became ex- 
tremely active in the revolutionary fer- 
ment then approaching a crisis. Thus, 
when revolution came in 1917, he was on 
the scene and one of its leaders. 

In the phrase that has persisted, he is 
one of the “Old Bolsheviks,” one of the 
few who, by strict adherence to the Stalin- 
ist line, escaped the purges in which many 
of that group disappeared. 

Mr. Molotov personally. Newsmen at 
San Francisco think Mr. Molotov looks 
like a successful American businessman, 
whose well-cut clothes have more of Eng- 
lish than Russian tailoring in them. He is 
quick minded, suave and poised. When 
silent, he seems a placid man of reflection, 
rather than action. But, when he speaks, 
although not gifted as an orator, he reveals 
himself as one who knows his way about 
in a cold, practical, hardheaded world. 

At a press conference, questions, some 
of them tricky, were shot at him in rapid 
succession. In answer, he spoke rapidly, 
with assurance, and sometimes he empha- 
sized his statements with sweeping, circu- 
lar gestures. Or, if he chose, he dodged with 
courteous but skillfully vague responses, 
and occasional laughter-provoking shafts 
of repartee. He left no doubt that he is 
perfectly able to protect and promote the 
interests of Josef Stalin’s Russia. 
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Test chamber duplicates the continuous vibration of 
the ship and the shock of a broadside of heavy guns, 
Accurately aimed naval gunfire knocks out many 
enemy shore installations to make troop landings safer. 


The coincidence prism shown here is the most complex 


{seaman manning a 2% meter Range Finder reports 
of the precision optical parts in a Range Finder, 


range continuously during action.—U. S. Navy Photo. 


Giant Range Finders which span the battleship turrets 


ju testing, the Range Finders are filled with com- 
represent two tons of precision optical instrument. 


pressed gas and immersed in water to reveal leaks. 


The War’s Toughest Optical Job 


tities needed by the world’s greatest 
Navy is just one of the many tough 
optical jobs assigned to Bausch & 
Lomb . . . America’s optical head- 
quarters. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Rochester 2, New York. 


When the big guns of 
Bs. America’s warships 
speak, the sea, the sky, 
and the earth tremble. Enemy shore 
installations and enemy ships, pin- 
pointed by the accuracy of our gun- 
fire, crumble even as the hopes of 
the aggressors have crumbled. 
Creating and building the optical 
“eyes” that help to make possible 
this unerring accuracy is the war’s 
toughest optical job. These eyes are 


the giant range finders which span 
each gun turret and fire control 
tower. They represent highly com- 
plex optical systems, so precise that 
the allowable deviation of some parts 
is but one-half second of arc, equiva- 
lent tol” at 642 miles—systems so rug- 
ged that accuracy remains constant 
under the shock of thundering salvos 
and continuous ship vibrations. 
The production of these giant 
optical instruments in the quan- 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1653 


V 


Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry, and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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DY THE WAY: WHEN DID YOU LAST TEST 
THE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN YOUR HOME? 
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"The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. . 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Auto Mortality 


Sir: It is pretty hard to keep track of 
automobiles today on a basis of State reg- 
istrations. Cars shift from one State to 
another without license plates in all cases 
being detached. Sometimes the new car 
owner uses the old plates. Or a car owner 
moves to a job in another State without 
bothering to take out a license in the 
State to which he removes. 

Enforcement of the laws regarding li- 
cense plates is more lax than it used to be. 
As a result, people can get away with 
“foreign” plates two or three years old in 
the new community to which they move. 

It is for the reason of this shuffling 
around of cars—New York cars going to 
Ohio, Texas and California, for example— 
that registration tabulations are often un- 
reliable. I believe the 4,000-cars-a-day fig- 
ure that you see so often quoted is pretty 
much of a guess. It started back a couple 
of years ago when one of the oil companies 
used that or a slightly larger figure as its 
estimate of daily mortality. That figure, 
I’m sure, was based on registrations and 
not on cars in operation. 


New York, N. Y. C. E. T. Scuarrs 


* * * 


Is Another World War Inevitable? 


Sir:—In “Tomorrow” (USN, April 13, 
1945) you state: “Nobody expects a new 
world war to develop short of 25 or 30 
years.” Why then? What will be the use 
of the peace conference if war again comes 
as a 25-year cycle? 

Oakland, Calif. Tuomas Cox 


* * * 


A Plea for Soldiers Over 38 


Sir:—This is in regard to proposals for 
release by the Army of enlisted personnel 
over the age of 38. Since most of these 
men are noncombatants, it is apparent that 
the war effort will in no way be affected. 

The war in Europe is coming to a close. 
Many civilians will be in a position, upon 
their release from factories, to take over ad- 
ministrative and other duties at camps now 
being handled by older noncombatants. 

We in no way desire that the efforts to 
defeat Japan be handicapped, but we feel 
that the release of men 38 years and older 
will be an orderly form of demobilization. 
Easton, Md. Set. Eimer E. Fox 
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“Please send me 
a Kirsten” 

— writes a 
Fighting 
Marine 


Service men overseas really want Kirsten 
pipes, and write many letters telling us 
so. Every Kirsten pipe manufactured 
is distributed by the Army and Navy 
to service men overseas, but because 
production is limited, some fighting 
areas may have to wait for Kirstens 
... but they’re on the way. Some 
day ... perhaps soon .. . these / 
cool, bite-free pipes will again /j/ 
be available at leading dealers / 
in this country. Wait for a f; 
Kirsten . . . you'll be glad/f 
you did. ‘ A ff 
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WE WANT TO BUY A 
GOING GROCERY ITEM 


Successful manufacturer doing na- 
tion-wide business in grocery field 
is looking for new grocery items to 
add to its line. Will buy either estab- 
lished concerns or promising ideas. 
Replies kept in strictest confidence. 
Lawrence J. Hubbard, 570 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


























Dordens 


DIVIDEND No. 141 





An interim dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable June 1, 1945, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 15, 1945. 


E. L. NOETZEL 
April 24, 1945 Treasurer 
— es — 




















“The carriage waits, M’lord,” but he 
Would rather mow the lawn, you see. 
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POWER MOWCL: 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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mm Ten Rockefeller Plaza 100 Broadway Madison Ave. and 40th St. 
we e 
. Conveniently Located to Serve You... 
| 
‘ Whether you are uptown or downtown, there is an office of The New York | 
| _ Trust Company to take care of all your banking requirements. Our three 
locations ... 100 Broadway ... Madison Avenue and 40th Street... Ten 
= 8 | Rockefeller Plaza... are conveniently situated ... equipped to render prompt, 
| friendly service. We invite our out-of-town friends, whenever they are in 
| the city, to make use of the complete facilities available at any of these offices. 
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Commercial Banking and Loans + Foreign Banking Services + Investment Review Accounts 
; Custody Accounts + Executor and Trustee Services 
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U.S. Gold to Back China’s Money?... Coming Rivalry 
For Sea Trade . . . Army vs. Marine Invasion Tactics 


Anthony Eden of Britain, not Foreign 
Commissar Molotov of Russia, made 
the first move to propose four chair- 
men for the San Francisco Conference. 
It was this move that gave Mr. Molo- 
tov his opening to insist that control 
of the whole machinery should rotate 
on a Big Four basis, with China added 
to the Big Three. 
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Edward Stettinius for U.S. and An- 
thony Eden for Britain muffed the 
ball on the San Francisco Conference 
by not giving more careful attention 
to procedure. Smaller nations are ex- 
pressing astonishment at evidence of 
division and lack of astuteness on the 
part of some big-nation leaders. U. S. 
prestige is described as dented. 
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Mr. Molotov for Russia is operating 
strictly on the basis that U. S., Russia, 
Britain and China have fought and 
won the wars in the world and are en- 
titled now to run the world, without 
paying too much attention to othér 
nations. 
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President Truman made it clear in 
his two meetings with Foreign Com- 
missar V. M. Molotov of Russia that 
U.S. expects Russia to live up to the 
spirit as well as the word of the Yalta 
agreements entered into with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. That is the gist of the 
conversations that revealed a firm 
attitude on the part of Mr. Truman. 
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There is nothing to the story that 
Marshal Stalin demanded that Amer- 
ican forces pull back from the Berlin 
area. The Stalin notes actually were 
addressed to President Roosevelt and 
concerned surrender negotiations be- 
tween German and U.S. generals in 
Italy, of which the Russians were sus- 
picious. Negotiations broke down, but 
Stalin thought they might have rep- 


resented a deal in which he had no 


part. 
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Okinawa has provided a partial an- 
swer to the long-debated question of 
whether the Marine Corps, with its 
emphasis upon speedy conquest, or 
the Army, with its emphasis on slow, 
methodical operations, offered the cor- 
rect and least costly means of taking 
island positions. Total Army and 
Navy casualties in the Okinawa oper- 
ation are approaching those of Iwo 
Jima, and the Army finds itself stale- 
mated, with a long and costly cam- 
paign ahead. Furthermore, a long pe- 
riod of fighting renders naval support 
ships vulnerable to suicide attacks, 
which means that lives lost on ships 
may equal the number lost on land. 
Marines now are to be called upon to 
help out in the Army sector. 
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T. V. Soong, Chinese Foreign Minis- 
ter, is asking America to provide 
China with gold to use as a backing 
for its currency and to give China a 
Lend-Lease agreement for the post- 
war period along the lines of the 
agreement entered into with France. 
U.S. probably will agree, but high 
officials complain that U.S. already 
has invested in China more for smaller 
return than anywhere else in the world. 
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Maj. Gen. Patrick Hurley, U.S. Am- 
bassador to China, visited Moscow to 
seek clarification of Russian policy 
toward the regime of Chiang Kai-shek 
in China. U.S. is fully committed to 
back Chiang and to give no aid to the 
Chinese Communist groups and has 
been concerned by recent Russian at- 
tacks upon the Chiang regime. 
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Marvin Jones, War Food Administra- 
tor, and Chester Bowles, OPA Admin- 
istrator, do not see eye to eye on policy 
related to relieving the present prob- 
lem of maldistribution of U.S. meat 
supplies. OPA is beginning to be under 
pressure to try to enforce price ceil- 
ings and rationing rules, which have 
broken down in some areas. 


Vice Admiral Emory S. Land, head of 
the U.S. Maritime Commission, js | 
warning Congress that this country is 
going to be left at the post with a vast 
merchant ship fleet and not much | 
chance to use that fleet unless plans 
are made to sell ships to private op- 
erators before merchant marines of 
other nations get a jump in corralling 
postwar business. One school of of- 
ficial thought, not Admiral Land’s, fa- 
vors a policy of deliberate United 
States withdrawal from a dominant 
place in shipping to let Britain, Nor- 
way, Denmark and others move back 
into leadership. 
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Some members of the British delega- 
tion at the San Francisco Conference | 
are saying that no general peace con- 
ference should be held until the war 
against Japan has been finished. That 
would mean that much of Europe 
would be governed by armies of oc- 
cupation in the meantime. 
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Frank Walker, Postmaster General, is 
expected to be the first Cabinet officer 
to leave office in the Truman Admin- 
istration, with Robert Hannegan, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee to take his place. 
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An argument is under way among 
military officials as to whether the 
problems incident to an early Rus- 
sian entrance into the war against 
Japan would outweigh the advantages 
to be gained by that entrance if it oc- 
curs in the months just ahead. There 
now are two viewpoints on this sub- 
ject. 
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Surplus airplane engines, of which 
there are likely to be 250,000 after the 
war, may be sold to China, France, 
Belgium and other countries for use 
in generating power where existing fa- 
cilities have been destroyed and where 
development of power will take time. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS | 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT COMPANY turns out giant Liberator transports which “pony express” 
war goods to the Orient in 4 days! To Consolidated Vultee production, Shell contributes vital Industrial Lubricants. 








“8-DAY PONY EXPRESS” is the pilots’ term for the 
rugged 28,000 mile run they “sweat out” from an Air 
Force Supply Headquarters in Ohio to the Orient and 
back. 4 days out—4 days back—with four “relay sta- 
tions” thousands of miles apart! 

“Ponies” used are big 4-engined C-87 Liberator 
Expresses. One leaves daily —must get through no 
matter what. For in the Orient—halfway around the 
world—are important American airbases with a steady 
urgent demand for the aircraft parts and supplies the 


giant brings. 


The C-87 Liberator Express is an exclusive devel- 
opment of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Company— 
first plane manufacturer to mass-produce huge trans- 
ports on a moving assembly line. 

Consolidated Vultee production—ranging from the 
Liberator Express and famous Liberator bomber down 
to the Sentinel “Flying Jeep’—gave birth to multiple 
lubrication problems. 

Shell Lubrication Engineers—working closely with 
Consolidated Vultee technicians—were on the job 


LEAveERS In IwousTRY ReEty On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


from the start. Special lubricants were developed at 
Shell’s research laboratories: 

One of these stepped up cutting speed and at the 
same time substantially increased tool life in a Con- 
solidated Vultee plant. Another reduced tool wear— 
lessened operator fatigues. Other Shell Industrial Lu- 
bricants helped Consolidated Vultee achieve one of 
the lowest maintenance costs in the industry. 

As war production goes all-out for Victory, proper 
lubrication becomes vital. Yesterday’s solution is sel- 
dom good enough for today! 

Lubricants are constantly being improved at Shell’s 
research laboratories. Shell Lubrication Engineers 
apply these improvements in the field. 

Make sure the machines in 
your plant get the benefit of all 
that’s new in lubrication. Call in 
the Shell Lubrication Engineer. 


ear For distinguished service—Shell’s 
P Martinez and Wood River Refineries 


have been awarded the Army-Navy ‘’E“ 
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Millions will be needed for “Deferred Maintenance” 


TODAY’S mighty war loads are riding on foundations like that pictured 
...“highways” into which the railroads have put more than 4 billion 
dollars for improvements since the last war. This groundwork is the 
necessary basis for carrying the greatest load in history. 

Wear and tear on roadway, bridges, locomotives, cars and equipment 
have been terrific. And material and labor for needed maintenance are 
not obtainable now beyond the minimum necessary for safe, continued 
operation. As a result, much work that should be done has had to be 
deferred. So the railroads are wearing out 25 per cent faster than they 
can be restored. 

If permitted, railroads would put aside money from current revenues 
for postwar replacement of things that are worn out in earning that 
revenue. But the tax law forbids. If money for needed repairs cannot 
be spent for those repairs as it is earned, it is considered “profit” and 
practically taxed away. 

Money that should be spent for maintenance isn’t profit. Actually it is 
“repair money” that ordinarily would be spent for that purpose. As 


such, it is the lifeblood of the railroads. To tax it away, simply because 
it cannot be spent now because of war conditions, threatens the 
backbone of American transportation. 


Congressional amendment of the tax law to permit this money to be 
put aside for repairs and replacement would mean strong postwar rail- 


roads and thousands of oe for returning fighting men in furnishing 
materials and restoring the railroads for the needs of tomorrow. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
oO 


* 51,986 entered the Armed Forces $x 677 have given their lives for their Country 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








